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Part One 


Afternoon at the Old Corner 


by Bernard Reines 


Characters 
(In order of appearance.) 

CLERK 

NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE, in his early 
forties. 

James T. Frevps, in his late twenties. 

Woman, middle-aged. 

Bronson Axcort, in his middle forties. 

Louisa May Atcortt, thirteen. 

O_p Woman 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, in his late 
thirties. 

James Russett Lowe wt, in his late 
twenties. 

Younc Woman 

Rateu Waxpo Emerson, in his early 
forties. 

Marcaret Fuiier, in her middle 
thirties. 

Harriet Beecuer StowsE, in her mid- 
dle thirties. 

Otiver WeNDELL Howes, in his mid- 
dle thirties. 

Henry Wapswortn LoNGFELLow, in 
his late thirties. 

Jounny Dean, fourteen. 


Henry THoreav, in his late twenties. 

Time The day before Thanksgiving, 
one year in the middle 1840's. 

Settina The Old Corner Bookstore, 
Boston. 

At Rise A CLErk is straightening out 
a shelf of books at rear. Between the 
two counters, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
is browsing among the books. He 
wears dark clothes, looks sombre, 
moves noiselessly, seeming to glide 
rather than walk. After glancing 
briefly at two or three volumes, he finds 
one that interests him, and stands ab- 
sorbed, reading it. From the door at 
stage left enters James T.¥Fretps. He 
is not yet thirty, but already has a long 
beard. His manner is genial, his eyes 
merry. 

Fietps (Delighted to see him.) Mr. 
Hawthorne! I wish you had dropped 
in in time to have lunch with me. 

Hawtnorne (Shy.) Thank you, Mr. 
Fields. I seldom dine out. 

Fretps (7oCurerx.) You may go to 
lunch now, William. 



























Crerx Thank you, sir. (He goes off 
left.) 

Fretps (Taking off his coat.) Well, 
Mr. Hawthorne, your Mosses from 
an Old Manse is on the press. I ex- 
pect it will prove very popular. 

HawtHorne (Depressed.) I thought 
so about my Twice-Told Tales. But 
it seems the public doesn’t care for 
my writings. 

Fretps’ (Heartily.) Nonsense, Mr. 
Hawthorne. You are such a new 
and original kind of author; it always 
takes the public time to appreciate 
originality. . . . We’re printing an 
edition of three thousand copies. 
That should convince you we have 
faith in your talent. 

Hawrtnorne I —I don’t know what 
I'd do without your belief, Mr. 
Fields. 

Fretps (Smiling.) Come, now. . 
Excuse me fora moment. (He goes 
behind the green curtain to hang up his 
coat and hat. A Woman, middle- 
aged, enters. HawtTuorne, absorbed 
in a book, has his back to her. She 
looks about for a clerk. Seeing none, 
she approaches HawtHorNe and 
stops near him, glancing at the titles of 
books on the counter. HawTHORNE, 
without turning, suddenly senses her 
presence, and, book in hand, glides off 
swiftly up the stairs at stage right. 
The Woman is startled as she suddenly 
notices he is gone, catches sight of him 
just as he is disappearing, and shud- 
ders. Fieips comes out to wait on 
her.) 

Fretps May I help you, madam? 

Woman (Still staring at corner.) Who 
is the strange man that just vanished 
up those stairs? 


Fretps (Looking there and smiling.) 
Oh, that was Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
the author. You must forgive him 
— he’s very shy. 

Woman He’s very creepy, that’s what 
he is.... (Turning.) Well, sir, 
can you recommend a book that my 
children will enjoy — and that will 
please me too? 

Fretps Certainly,madam. (He picks 
up a volume and hands it to her.) 

Woman (Reading.) ‘‘Twice-Told 
Tales.” An odd title — but inter- 
esting. (She glances at it again, and 
says sourly.) Oh—by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (She looks at the upper 
corner.) I’m afraid this won’t do. 
I don’t care for creepy stories. 

Fretps (Smiling.) Ah, but they’re 
not at all creepy. They’re fascinat- 
ing, rich little tales your children and 
you are sure to enjoy. 

Woman (Jerking her head towards 
corner.) He's creepy. 

Fretps Ah, madam, only to the out- 
ward eye. When you come to know 
him, you find he’s a gentle, sweet, 
highly imaginative man. (As if to 
clinch the argument.) He has chil- 
dren of his own. 

Woman He has? .. . Well, I'll take 
it. Youneedn’twrapit. (He hands 
her the book, she gives him money.) 

Fretps Thank you, madam —and 
I’m sure you'll all enjoy it. 

Woman (Sourly.) If we don’t— 
(She casts a glance at the upper corner.) 
. . . Good day, sir. (She goes out.) 

(Fretps turns towards his office. 
Enter Bronson Aucort, an eccentric- 
looking man in his early forties, and 
his daughter, Louisa May A.cort, 
thirteen. She is vivacious and alert, 

















eagerly taking in everything in sight.) 

Fretps How are you, Mr. Alcott? 
It’s some time since you’ve been in 
town. And this—? (He smiles at 
Louisa.) 

Avcorr (Proudly.) 
daughter Louisa. 
Louisa (Graciously.) How do you 

do, Mr. — Mr. — ? 

Fretps (Grinning.) Fields — James 
Fields, Miss Louisa. And how do 
you spend your time out in Concord? 

Louisa (Gravely.) I'm an author. 

Frecps Really? That’s delightful. 
I’m a publisher, you know. What 
do you write? 

Louisa _I write plays, mostly. 

Fretps Well, now! — 

Lovisa And I put them on the stage, 
too. 

Fretps (Solemnly.) Have you a the- 
atre in Concord? 

Louisa Indeed we have. Mr. Emer- 
son lets us use his barn. 

Fretps That’s nice of him. Where 
do you get your actors? 

Louisa Oh, those — they’re Mr. Em- 
erson’s children, and Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s. 

Fretps I think I'll have to keep an 
eye on you, Miss Louisa. You 
know, I’m always on the watch for 
talented young authors. 

Louisa (Cheerily.) Ilike you. You 
may be my publisher. 

Fretps (Greatly amused.) Oh, thank 
you! I like you, too. (Lovutsa 
turns her attention to the books. Work- 
ing her way to stage right, she gradually 
wanders off up the stairs.) Is there 
something I can do for you, Mr. 
Alcott? 

Aucotr No, thank you—TI’ll find 


This is my 


what I want. Let me see now — I 
came to town for — for — (Turning 
to Freips) for what, Mr. Fields? 

Fretps (Hiding his amusement.) It 
has slipped my mind, too. Perhaps 
we should ask Louisa. 

Atcort Louisa—I have it. The 
twenty-ninth is her birthday. I 
wish to buy her a book as a present. 

Freips If I can help — 

Avcorr No, I'll just look around 
myself, thank you. 

Frecps Well, I'll be in my corner, 
when you want me. (He goes to his 
desk behind the curtain. A.corr 
starts to look among the books, comes 
upon a huge, musty old volume, grows 
interested in it, and absent-mindedly 
sits on the floor by the left end of the 
upstage counter, reading it. From 
right, down the steps, comes Louisa, 
dragging HawTHORNE by the hand. 
Puzzled, she looks about her for her 
father, and eventually discovers him.) 

Louisa Father, look who I found — 
look who I found! 

Atcorr (Absently, without looking up.) 
Whom, my dear, whom. 

Louisa (Dancing with joy.) Very 
well, look whom I found! But look, 
Father! (Aucorr looks up and 
smiles, stares about him as if to wonder 
how he got on the floor, and scrambles 
awkwardly to his feet.) 

Atcorrt How are you, Nathaniel? 

Hawrtnorne (Happy in the presence 
of Louisa, stroking her hair.) Well, 
Bronson. And how are you? 

Atcorr Nothing to complain about. 

HawTHorNE Louisa is quite the little 
woman now, isn’t she? 

Louisa (Delighted with the compli- 
ment.) Little woman! Did you 
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hear that, Father? —I’m a little 
woman! 

Aucorr You certainly are. 

Louisa’ Big women from little women 


grow —. (She bursts into laughter, 
pleased with her joke. Suddenly she 
remembers something.) Did you get 
my book, Father? 

Aucotr (Blankly.) Your book? — 
Oh, yes — I was about to, my dear 
—just about to. (He glances at 
some of the books on the counter.) Ah, 
here! (He picks up a slender vol- 
ume.) How's this? (He hands it to 
her.) 

Louisa (Inspectingit.) It looks very 
nice. 

Aucott Then it’s yours. (He goes 
towards left.) Mr. Fields! 

Fretps (Eniering.) Yes, Mr. Alcott? 

Aucotr We've chosen a book. 

Fretps Good. (Louisa hands it to 
him. He glances at it and hands it 
back.) It’s ninety cents. (ALcorT 
gives himadollar. He makes change.) 
Shall I wrap it for you, Miss Louisa? 

Louisa Oh, no—lI shall begin it on 
the coach. 

Aucott Well, good day, friends. 

Fretps Good day. 

HawtTHorne I’m leaving, too. 

Louisa Then you'll walk with us to 
the stagecoach, won’t you? 

Hawtnuorne That pleasure I cer- 
tainly shall take. Good day, Mr. 
Fields. 

Fretps Good day, Mr. Hawthorne. 
And remember — Mosses from an 
Old Manse in three thousand copies. 
Better get busy on your next book. 
We want to print an even larger 
edition. 

HawtTHorne (Quietly, but with feel- 


ing.) Mr. Ticknor and you are — 
true friends. (He goes out with 
Louisa and Atcorr. An OL 
Woman enters, sniffing, eyeing the 
books about her suspiciously.) 

Fietps Good day, madam. May I 
help you? 

Otp Woman’ (Sharply.) I under- 
stand this Corner Bookstore is the 
only one in town that carries the 
Oxford Bible. 

Fietps True, madam. 

Otp Woman (Quickly.) I'll take two 
copies. I know people who need 
them. (Fre_ps wraps two copies for 
her. She hands him money. Bellig- 
erently.) This is the only book I 
ever read. 

Frecps I read it myself, madam. 
Often. 

Otp Woman (Glaring about her.) 
Books — snares of the Devil! (She 
swoops out, careful not to let her 
clothes be contaminated by touching 
books. Freups, chuckling, starts to- 
wards his corner. JOHN GREENLEAF 
Wauirtier enters. Whittier, in his 
late thirties, is an earnest, still youthful 
looking man, tall, spare, with black 
hair and vivid black eyes. His man- 
ner is generally quiet, but now he is 
enthused. He has a manuscript under 
his arm.) 

Wuirtier Ah, James—I have dis- 
covered a fine young writer that thee 
should publish! 

Fieitps (Smiling.) What, another, 
Mr. Whittier? It’s you should be 
editor and publisher in place of my- 
self. 

Wuirtier Nay, but she has the gift, 
James, she has the gift. 

Fretps A woman writer, eh? 














Warrtier Let me tell thee the strang- 
est part: She is quite young — and 
she works in the mills at Lowell! 

Freps (Astonished.) 
hand? 

Warrtrer Her name is Lucy Larcom, 
and she has been published only in 
newspapers. I tell thee, James — 
she has the gift! (More quietly.) I 
have brought thee this manuscript of 
hers. It would make a fine little 
volume. 

Frecps (Taking the manuscript.) Very 
well, I'll read it. But I don’t see 
how you find the time, what with 
your own poetry to write — 

Wuirtier (Quietly.) One must al- 
ways have time to lend a helping 
hand. . . . James, if thee has a few 
minutes to spare, I'd like thee to read 
the first two or three pieces now. 

Fretps (Resigned, but good-natured.) 
Yes, yes. I’ve nothing to do but to 
edit a few book manuscripts, correct 
the proofsheets of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
new book, write a few dozen letters, 
and one or two other such trifles. So 
I'll sample this manuscript now. 
(He goes into his corner and starts 
reading the manuscript.) (JAMES 
Russett Lowe. enters. He is in 
his late twenties. He sees Wutrtier, 
who has picked up a book and is glanc- 
ing through it.) 

LowELt Good afternoon, Mr. Whit- 
tier. 

Wuittier Good afternoon, Mr. Low- 
ell. How is thee? 

LowELt Very well, thank you. You 
must be quite a busy man these days, 
what with your poetry and the anti- 
slavery movement. 

Wuittier Busier than my health per- 


A factory 


mits. And thee— when shall we 
have another volume of poems from 
thy pen? 

Lowe. In good time, in good time. 
Just now I roam the countryside. 

Wairtier For inspiration? 

Lowett Yes. Chiefly, for dialects. 

Warrtier (Smiling.) New England 
has enough of those. 

Lowett More than enough. I plan 
to make literature — native Ameri- 
can literature — out of those dia- 
lects. 

Warrtier If thee does for our New 
England somewhat of that Robert 
Burns did with the Scottish dialect, 
the country will call thee blessed. 

LoweLL I mean to try. (He begins 
to browse among the books near the 
left end of the counter. WuitTIER 
moves along towards the right end of 
the downstage counter, picks up a book 
there, and reads it. A well dressed 
Younc Woman enters from left and 
looks about her for a salesclerk. Her 
eyes rest on LOWELL.) 

LoweLL (Low, nodding towards Wurrt- 
treR.) Address your inquiries to 
him, ma’am. 

Youne Woman (Smiling.) Thank 
you. (She goes to WhutrtTter.) 
Young man. (Warrier looks up 
pleasantly.) Young man, it is well 
that you seek to improve yourself by 
the reading of books — but it’s very 
bad to keep customers waiting. 

Warrtrer (Puzzled.) Customers — 
waiting? 

Youne Woman (Sharply.) I'd like 
you to recommend a book — 

Warrtier (Surprised.) Thee would? 
(He suddenly realizes the situation; 
smiling.) With pleasure, friend. 





































































































































































































Youne Woman What can you suggest 
for an old woman with rather heavy 
classical tastes? 

Warrtier Milton’s prose, friend. I 
think it the finest prose ever writ- 
ten. I was looking through it again 


just now. (He holds up a volume, 
puts it on the counter opened. She 
bends over slightly to read a little of it.) 

Youne Woman Well, I'll take this. 

Wauirtirer Thee will not regret it. 

Youne Woman (Taking out money.) 
How much is it? 

Fretps (Enters, calling.) Mr. Whit- 
tier! 

Wairtier Yes,James? (The Younc 
Woman’s smile freezes on her face. 
She stares at the poet, horrified. Low- 
ELL watches her with amusement.) 

Fretps I think you're right about 
your new discovery. For a young 
woman, Lucy Larcom writes well. 

Warrtirer (Radiant.) I knew thee 
would like her! When she hears the 
news —! 

Younc Woman (Approaching Freps, 
in alow voice.) Is that — Mr. Whit- 
tier, the poet? 

Fretps Why, yes, ma’am. 

Younc Woman But I — (Mortified.) 
I took him for your clerk. (Indicat- 
ing LowELL, who is grinning.) He 
said —. 

Fretps (Understanding.) Aha. Ma’am, 
that is Mr. Lowell, the new young 
poet. Loves to play pranks. I'll 
grant Lowell is witty, but he (/ndi- 
cating WuitT1EeR) is Whittier. 

Youne Woman (Jn consternation, 
gasps.) Oh! (She hurries out, money 
in hand. The others laugh.) 

Warrtrer (ToFretps.) I’m afraid I 
lost thee a sale, James. 


LoweLL Not lost — only postponed. 
She'll be back. (They are still enjoy- 
ing the incident, when Ratpu WALDO 
EmeRsON enters with MARGARET 
Futter. Emerson, in his early 
forties, is tall, very thin, with a full 
nose, blond hair and blue eyes. He 
has the wrinkled face of a thinker. His 
manner is generally calm and com- 
posed. Marcaret FuLLeR w a 
plain-featured woman of strong char- 
acter, rather aggressive in manner. 
As they walk in, they continue what has 
evidently been a long and heated con- 
versation, and are oblivious to every- 
thing else.) 

Marcaret Most men, in judging an- 
other man, ask, “Did he live up to 
our standard?”’ To me it seems de- 
sirable to ask, “ Did he live up to his 
own?” 

Emerson There you have it, Mar- 
garet. Nothing is at last sacred but 
the integrity of your own mind. It 
is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude 
to live after our own; but the great 
man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude. . . 

But if I may change the subject — I 
am reading your new book, Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

Marcaret (Challengingly.) Well? 

Emerson (Smiling slightly at her 
tone.) You'll remember, I have not 
yet read it through. But I find it on 
the whole quite good. The style is 
attractive, the argument in essentials 
sound — 

Maroaret (As before.) 

Emerson  (Smiling.) 


But —? 
But — you 


carry your argument to such an ex- 
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treme that many people who would 
otherwise be converted will become 
even more hostile. (During the nezt 
speech, Fretps, Wuirtier and Low- 
ELL, who have been listening to the two 
with amusement at their obliviousness 
to the world, gather about the talkers.) 
MarGaRetT (Aroused.) Woman can 
be man’s equal in every respect. 
Even under all their present handi- 
caps, are there not great woman 
writers, and artists, and musicians? 
Have not women been among the 
greatest rulers in history? What 
could they not accomplish, if given 
the opportunity? (Wuurtrer, Low- 
ELL and Fre.ps burst into exaggerated 
applause. MarGaret and Emerson 


suddenly realize where they are, and 
smile.) 
Lowe. Living in New York has not 


damped down her fire, has it, Mr. 


Emerson? 

Emerson It would take the entire 
Atlantic Ocean to do that. 

Wuirtier Will thee share our Thanks- 
giving turkey with my sister and me 
tomorrow, Margaret? 

Margaret I thank you — greatly, 
Mr. Whittier. But I must be back 
in New York on business tomorrow 
evening. 

Emerson You would miss a New 
England Thanksgiving feast — for 
business reasons? 

Marcaret (Smiling.) I have a 
meeting with the New York Trib- 
une’s editor, Mr. Greeley — about 
my trip to Europe. 

Fretp We shall be sorry to lose you, 
Miss Fuller. 

Marcaret Ah, but I shall leave a 
little souvenir behind. My Tribune 


articles on literature and art are to 
be published in a book — and I shall 
see that all my friends receive a copy 
— (Jokingly) as a farewell gift, “if 
that I never return.” Well, I must 
be off, or I'll never get a seat in the 
New York stage today. 

Wurrtier I must leave, too. I'll see 
thee to the stage. 

Lowett I, too. The Queen must 
have proper escort. (MARGARET 
goes out grandly, accompanied by the 
two poets. Fre ps goes to the window 
and watches after her.) 

Fretps An extraordinary woman, Mr. 
Emerson. 

Emerson To some it is given to write 
great books. Margaret Fuller in- 
spires others to do their best. Her 
greatest work is — her life. 

Fretps (Coming away from the win- 
dow, smiles.) Oh, yes — Mr. Emer- 
son, I think you'll be interested in 
what a farmer, visiting Boston, said 
this morning, when I suggested that 
he buy a ticket to hear you lecture 
tonight. 

Emerson Indeed I’m interested. 

Fretps Well, at first, before there was 
any mention of price— (He breaks 
off as Harrret Beecner STOWE en- 
ters. She is short, rather slender, 
wears a sunbonnet.) Mrs. Stowe — 
it’s a pleasure to see you again. 

Mrs. Stowe Thank you, Mr. Fields. 
And how are you, Mr. Emerson? 

Emerson Well enough, thank you. 

Fretps After that fine prize-winning 
short story of yours, it seems a shame 
that you don’t undertake a book. 

Mrs. Srowe (Smiling.) My hus- 
band says the same thing. But 
when one has a large family, there’s 

















little time for anything else. 

Emerson Where there is purpose, 
there will be endeavor. 

Mrs. Stowe That is truth, Mr. Em- 
erson. The purpose grows in me. 
In time there will be a book — one 
that I hope will strike at least a 
modest blow against the great evil of 
slavery. 

Fretps We expect much of you, Mrs. 
Stowe. . . . (Lightly.) I was about 
to tell Mr. Emerson what a farmer 
said this afternoon when I asked him 
to buy a ticket for Mr. Emerson’s 
lecture. 

Mrs. Stowe (Smiling.) Please go 
on. I should love to know. 

Fretps Well, at first, before there 
was any mention of price— (He 
happens to glance out the window.) 
Here comes Dr. Holmes, driving his 
one-horse chaise. He'll enjoy the 
story. 

Emerson (With good-natured resigna- 
tion.) So long as I get to hear it 
before my lecture-time. ... (They 
watch through the window. OLIVER 
WenpveELt Hoimes enters. He is in 
his middle thirties. Short and jovial, 
he makes you feel cheery just to look at 
him.) 

Hotmes Lady — and gentlemen! 

Fretps (Holding up a finger, mock 
seriously.) Silence, Oliver, I am in 
the midst of — a story. 

Hotmes Astory? Silence itis. Let 
the sacred rite continue! 

Fretps Well, then: A farmer came in 
a little while ago and asked about 
goings on in town. I mentioned 
Emerson’s lecture tonight. He had 
made up his mind to go, and I handed 
him a ticket, saying, “Twenty-five 


cents, please.” Well— (Imitating 
the farmer's twang.) “I reckon,” 
says he, “I don’t understand you 
rightly. You mean a feller collects 
money from people just for talkin’ — 
for airin’ his opinions?” “Well,” 
says I, “you could put it that way.” 
(Imitating the farmer scratching his 
forehead.) “Well, Vilbea—! Here 
you are, mister.” He hands back 
the ticket indignantly. “It ain’t 
right! A feller ought ter be glad 
folks’ll listen when he talks — and 
here this Mr. Emerson goes around 
chargin’ money fer it! You tell him 
fer me, it ain’t right!” (AU laugh.) 
Hotmes Lecturing is a fascinating 
occupation. You never can tell 
what will turn up—and it often 
does. I usually learn more from one 
of my lectures than I teach. Take 
that strange lecture-going tribe known 
as the Pooh-Poohs. 
Mrs. Stowe The Pooh-Poohs? 
Hotmes The Pooh-Poohs. Tell the 
people of this tribe about some new 
scientific discoveries — much good it 
does. They retreat slowly, stub- 
bornly, resisting the advance of 
knowledge every inch of the way, 
facing it and moving backwards with 
their inextinguishable war-cry : Pooh- 
Pooh! Pooh-Pooh! (AU laugh.) 
Mrs. Stowe (Still laughing.) Then 
why don’t you give up lecturing? 
Hotmes (Mock solemnly.) I’m seri- 
ously considering it. I’m also con- 
sidering giving up writing. In fact 
I’m tempted to turn myself into just 
a doctor. I think I'll put up a sign 
saying: “The smallest fevers grate- 
fully received.” (Laughter, inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Henry 
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Wapswortn Loncrettow. He is 
in his late thirties, rosy-cheeked, as yet 
without the long beard.) 

Hotmes Ah — Professor Longfellow, 
the man of many tongues! What 
new languages have you learned 
since we met last week? (Lonc- 
FELLOW joins in the general laughter.) 

LONGFELLOW (Growing serious.) We 
may laugh in season — but to me it 
seems that a man who acquires new 
languages thereby multiples his per- 
sonality. A man who knows two 
languages is like two men. Let him 
add a third, and he becomes like 
three men. 

Emerson There’s somewhat of truth 
in that. But on the other hand — 
(With a twinkle in his eye) when 
Catherine de Medici was told of 
someone who could speak twenty 
languages, she remarked: “That 
means he has twenty words for one 
idea. I would rather have twenty 
ideas for one word.” (All laugh.) 

Hotmes A hit! A _ palpable hit! 
(Jonnny Dean, a country boy of 
about fourteen, enters, wide-eyed, drink- 
ing in the sight of so many books. He 
is dusty and tired, and there is some- 
thing about him that suggests he is a 
little frightened. He carries a knotted 
handkerchief, and the end of a flute 
sticks out of his pocket. He goes 
quietly to the rear shelves and counter, 
looking them over, seeking something.) 

LonGFELLOw (After a glance at the 
boy.) I noticed your new carriage 
outside, Dr. Holmes. 

Hotmes Oh — my one-hoss shay. 

It’s very sturdily built. I was par- 

ticularly careful to buy one that was 

strong at the weak points. 


LonGrELLOWw One to last a lifetime, 
eh? 

Hotmes No reason why it shouldn’t. 
(Warming to the subject merrily.) 
There’s no reason why — theoreti- 
cally, anyhow — a shay couldn’t be 
built that would last a century — a 
full hundred years. All you’d need 
to do would be to build the usually 
weak spots as strong as the strong 
spots. It’s like the human body — 
the weak parts wear out early, while 
the rest of it could have lived on for 
decades. ... It seems so darned 
uneconomical. (All smile.) 

LoncrFELLOw (Glancing at the boy 
again, low.) There’s a fine country 
boy. 

Emerson He’s been walking. (Henry 
THOREAU enters. He is in his late 
twenties, browned by the sun, outdoor- 
ish in appearance and manner. He is 
dust-covered but cheerful.) 

Tuoreau From Walden Pond to 
Washington Street — greetings. 

LoncreLLow Mr. Thoreau — you 
haven’t walked all the way from 
Concord? 

Tuoreavu It’s only eighteen miles — 
and I felt walkish. 

Emerson Mrs. Stowe, this is Henry 
Thoreau — inthe flesh. You should 
know him. He became disgusted 
with our monotonous civilization 
and went, self-banished, to our 
Walden woods. There he lives in a 
hut he himself built, cooks his own 
food, refuses to pay taxes, reads 
Aeschylus — and is a great man. 

Mrs. Srowe (Uncertainly.) Really — 

Tuoreau (To her.) My cabin, built 
with my own hands, cost only 

twenty-eight dollars and twelve and 
















































































































































































































ahalf cents. I raise most of my own 
food, and when I need a little money, 
I do some work for my neighbors. I 
believe we should reverse the con- 
ventional way: Work one day in 
seven, and devote the other six days 
to our souls. (Turning to Frevps.) 
Mr. Fields, since I felt walkish 
enough to come to town, I may as 
well ask how my book, A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers, is sell- 


ing. 

Fietps Oh— (He hesitates.) It just 
isn’t, Mr. Thoreau; interesting though 
much of it is. It’s so different from 
other books, and people are slow to 
appreciate originality. In fact, I 
understand your Mr. Monroe wishes 
us to ship you the rest of the edition 
—there are over seven hundred copies 
left. They’re yours, since you had 
them published at your own expense. 

Tuoreau (After a moment or two of 
thought, brightens up.) Well — why 
not? (Grinning.) That will give 
me a library of nearly nine hundred 
volumes, over seven hundred of 
which I wrote myself. Yes, let him 
send me the books. 

Fretps_ I’m sure your next book will 
do better. (Smiling.) In fact, Tick- 
nor and Fields would appreciate 
being the first to see the manuscript. 
(TuHorEAv has noticed the boy, and 
looks him over. The flute catches his 
eye, and he goes to him. The others 
watch with interest.) 

Tuoreau (Pretending to be looking 
over the books.) Hello. 

Jonrwy Hello. (He continues his 
search.) 

Tuoreau (As before.) Looking for a 
book? 


Jounny (Hesitantly.) Yes .. . sir. 

Tuoreau (Smiling, after a pause.) 
Do you play that flute? 

Jounny (Smiling.) Yes, I do. 

Tuoreau So dol. (They both con- 
tinue book-hunting for a few moments.) 
. . . Would you play me a tune? 

JoHnny (Aftera moment.) All right. 
Here, hold this. (He hands Tuo- 
REAU the knotted handkerchief, wipes 
his hands on his jacket, and puts the 
flute to his mouth. Casually he notices 
that the others are watching. After 
a moment, he begins. The tune 
is “Yankee Doodle.” He plays it 
through briskly and well.) 

Tuoreau You play it fine. (The 
others nod, smiling.) . . . Will you 
let me try it? 

Jounny (Looks him over then holds it 
out doubtfully.) All right. (Tuxo- 
REAU blows through it to clear it, then 
begins “ Auld Lang Syne.” He plays 
fairly well, but makes quavering notes 
every once in a while, at which the boy 
makes faces as if suffering. Finish- 
ing, Tuoreau hands back the flute, 
and smiles weakly.) 

Tuoreavu Not so good, eh? 

Jounny Oh, you weren’t too bad. 
Let me give you some pointers, mis- 
ter. (Jllustrating on the flute.) See 
— if you hold your fingers like this 
— and lift them — so — 

Tuoreau (Copying.) So? 

Jounny (Nodding.) You wouldn’t 
be so likely to make mistakes. 

Tuoreau (Sincerely.) Thank you— 
I don’t know your name. 

Jounny (Suspicious again. After a 
pause.) Johnny. 

THOREAU Thank you, Johnny. 
(Hands back the handkerchief.) My 
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name’s Henry Thoreau. And since 
you've done me a favor, I'd like to do 
one for you. Maybe I can help you 
find the book you're looking for. 
What’s it called? 

Jounny (After a glance at him.) It 
isn’t any one book in particular. 
I’m looking for a good book about — 
the sea. 

Tuoreau The sea, eh? Well, let’s 
look. (He starts looking for one, 
casually, to draw the boy out.) You 
interested in the sea, Johnny? 

Jounny (Also looking.) Yes. (Pause.) 
I’m going to be a sailor. 

THOREAU (Casually.) 
(Pause.) When? 

Jounny (Enthusiastically.) 
soon. 

Tuoreav On your way now? 

Jounny (After a pause.) Yes. 

Tuoreav (Aftera pause.) Ever been 
on the ocean before? 

Jounny No. 

TuHoreav Starting in sort of young, 

. aren’t you? 

Jounny (Proudly.) Yes, sir. 

Tuoreavu (After a longer pause, casu- 
ally.) Your father and mother like 
the idea? 

Jounny (Glances at him suspiciously, 
then decides he can trust him.) They 
don’t know — yet. 

Tuoreau (Turns towards him in sur- 
prise, then resumes looking over the 
books.) Oh! ... Have you come 
far, Johnny? 

Jounny Twenty-twomiles. Left the 
house before dawn. 

Tuoreav On foot? 

Jounny (Proudly.) Walked every step. 

Tuoreau (Aftera pause.) Were you 

treated badly at home? 


Are you? 


Mighty 
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Jounny (Quickly.) Oh,no! My fa- 
ther and mother are fine folks. 

Tuoreav Won't they bea bit — wor- 
ried, Johnny? 

Jounny (Uneasily.) Vm _ going to 
write to them when I get a ship — 
just before I sail. . . . (Defending 
his action.) Everything is so dead 
on the farm! Nothing to see, noth- 
ing to do but the same old chores, 
nothing ever happening! I — I want 
to see strange sights — do big things. 
I want adventures, and action! 
(Pleading, turns to THorEavu.) How 
about you, Mister Thoreau — haven’t 
you ever wanted to travel? 

TuHoreau (Quietly.) I have traveled 
— a great deal. 

Jounny (Eagerly.) Youhave? Where? 

Tuoreavu In Concord. 

JoHNNY (Puzzled.) You’ve traveled 
—in Concord? Why, that’s just 
one town. 

Tuoreav [know. Traveling, Johnny, 
is really something that takes place 
inside you, not outside. I’ve known 
people to go all around the world, 
sight-seeing — only to come back 
with nothing but the memory of a 
few hills and museums and churches 
they’ve seen. . . . But if you keep 
your eyes and ears open to what is 
going on around you, and if you keep 
your mind active, thinking about 
what you observe, you can do more 
traveling and find more excitement in 
one day than such world travelers 
accomplish in a lifetime — even if 
you never leave the town you were 
born in. 

Jounny (Dubious.) I don’t see how 
that could be. 

Tuoreavu This morning, before I left 
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Walden Pond, I watched a great life- 
and-death struggle, almost on my 
doorstep. But if I hadn’t trained 
myself to observe properly, I should 
never have noticed it. 

Jounny Who was fighting? 

Tuoreav A black ant against two red 
ones. 

Jounny Ants? 

Tuoreavu On a chip of wood. I 
watched them foran hour. It wasa 
hard battle. In the end, the black 
ant cut off the heads of its enemies — 
but not before it had lost its own 
feelers and most of its legs. I don’t 
doubt that this second Concord fight 
was in as just a cause as the first 
Battle of Concord. 

Jounny You make it sound exciting. 

Tuoreau (Smiling.) It is exciting, 
Johnny. . . . But come, I want you 
to meet my friends. (The others, 
who have been listening with close at- 
tention, suddenly pretend to be busy 
among themselves. Tuoreavu leads 
JouNNY forward.) This is Harriet 
Beecher Stowe — 

Mrs.Strowe (Smiling.) Howdoyou 
do, Johnny? 

Tuoreau And Professor Longfel- 
low — and Dr. Holmes —and Mr. 
Emerson. 

Jounny (Has nodded to each; now 
tries to recall something.) Emerson? 
. . . Ralph Waldo Emerson? (Emer- 
son nods, smiling.) The one who 
wrote— (He strikes a pose, and 
recites with good feeling:) 

“By the rude bridge that arched the 

flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers 


stood, 


And fired the shot heard ’round the 
world!” 

Emerson (Pleased, quietly.) You re- 
cite well, Johnny. 

Jounny (A little— but not too much 
— awed; to THoreav.) And are 
they authors, too? 

TuHoreau More or less. 

LoncreLLoOw More and more, we 
hope. 

Hotmes Yes, Johnny — we all per- 
form a little on the lead pencil. 
(Laughter.) 

Emerson Speaking of excitement, 
Johnny — did you ever take a long 
look at a skyful of stars? 

Jounny (Casually.) Oh, sure — 
can’t help seeing ’em. 

Emerson I don’t mean just seeing 
them — that way. The difficulty is 
— (He is addressing the others now 
even more than JOHNNY.) — there are 
so many wonders about us — but 
since they are with us all the time, 
when we grow from little children we 
fail to realize the miracle of them. 
The stars, now. ... If the stars 
should appear only one night in a 
thousand years, how men would mar- 
vel, and be stirred, and preserve for 
future generations the remembrance 
of what they had beheld. 

Jounny (After a pause.) Oh, they’re 
pretty all right. . . . But I don’t see 
anything pretty about the country in 
winter. 

Emerson You don’t. Ah, but 
Johnny — to the attentive eye, each 
moment of the year has its own 
beauty, and in the same field, it be- 
holds every hour a picture which was 
never seen before, and which will 
never be seen again. The heavens 
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change every moment, and reflect 
their glory—or gloom—on the 
plains beneath. (Jonnny looks from 
him to the others thoughtfully.) 

LonGFELLow I believe in traveling — 
but it’s not really much fun until 
you’ve grown up—until you're 
eighteen or so. Meantime — well, 
look at Dr. Holmes. He manages 
things so that if he never left his 
house in Cambridge, he would 
still have an interesting life. (To 
Jounny.) Would you believe that 
he keeps a rattlesnake in a cage in his 
house? 

Jounny (Eyes wide—to Homes.) 
A live rattlesnake? 

Hotmes Live? Why, he’s so lively 
that I’m tempted to teach him to 
play a tune with his rattles. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Jounny What do you keep him for? 


Hotmes (Seriously.) To study his 


ways and habits, Johnny. I could 
say that as a doctor I might learn 
something useful about poisons — 
but even without that, I’m a dreadful 
curious person. ... (He looks at 
the boy thoughtfully for a moment, then 
turns away.) Well, I must be on my 
way. I wish you gentlemen were 
free to have dinner with me tomor- 
row. My wife’s Thanksgiving tur- 
key is the fattest specimen I’ve ever 
seen. The cranberry sauce is the 
best in years — I’ve already sampled 
that. Then there'll be delicious 
dressing, and succotash, and baked 
sweet potatoes (He glances at the 
boy to see what effect his description is 
having.) . . . and pumpkin pie, and 
cheese, and roasted chestnuts, and — 
Jounny (Whose mouth has begun to 


water.) Golly! — I forgot — tomor- 
row’s Thanksgiving — (AU look at 
him.) 

Mrs. Stowe Will your father and 
mother have much to be thankful for 
tomorrow, Johnny? 

JOHNNY (Quickly.) Oh, sure. 
They’ve had a good year, and —. 
(He stops.) Oh, you mean— (He 
looks at his knotted handkerchief and 
at his traveling clothes. His glance 
drops to his shoes, and remains 
there.) 

Emerson (To no one in particular.) 
You know, | think Professor Long- 
fellow is right. The time to go to 
sea is when you're — eighteen. That 
gives plenty of time to cover the 
wor d, if desired. 

LoncreLLow A sailor has to be very 
strong, too. The work is terribly 
hard — the food miserable — sleep- 
ing quarters foul. A lad isn’t strong 
enough for it, really, before he’s 
eighteen. 

JoHNNY (After a pause, to LONGFEL- 
Low.) Is that — your honest opin- 
ion? 

LonGFELLOw It is indeed. 

Jounny (TJoEmerson.) And yours? 

Emerson Yes, Johnny. 

Jounny (To Tooreau — the man he 
trusts most.) And yours? (TxHo- 
REAU nods slowly. JoHNNy is thought- 
ful for a few moments, wrestling with 
himself. Then he comes to a decision.) 
Well — I’m awfully glad I met you 
all. (He -starts for the door, hand- 
kerchief in hand.) 

Tuoreau (Anziously.) Where are 
you going, Johnny? 

Jounny (Stops, after a 
Home. (Al look relieved.) 


pause.) 
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Tuoreau (Quickly.) Thecoach leaves 
from Scollay Square. I'll see you on 
to it. (He starts after him, then re- 
members something, and stops.) The 
book, Johnny—what about the 
book? 

Jounny (Uncertainly.) Well — 

Tuoreau (Suddenly has an idea.) I 
know, Johnny —I know just the 
book for you. You wanted a book 
about the sea. Well, there’s one 
that’s a great book — the best ac- 
count of a common sailor’s life ever 
written. It will show you what the 
life is really like. Then, when 
you're old enough, you can make up 
your mind. 

Jounny What’s it called? 

Tuoreau Two Years Before the Mast, 
by Richard Henry Dana. 

Jounny Two Years Before the Mast. 
. . . Soundsallright. Is the author 
another friend of yours? 

Tuoreau (Smiling.) Yes. 

Jounny (Coming back to the counter.) 
May I see it? (Frevps picks it up 
from the counter and hands it to 
THOREAU, who passes it to JoHNNY, 
who leafs through it, pausing now and 
then to read a few lines.) 

Emerson Do you think you'll like it, 
Johnny? 

Jounny It looks very interesting. 

Emerson Then —I'd like to make 
you a present of it, Johnny. 

Jounny (With a quick smile.) But 
— it isn’t yours, is it, Mr. Emerson? 

Emerson No, it belongs to Mr. 
Fields here — but I’m sure he’ll take 
my money in exchange. 

Jounny (To Fretps.) How much is 
it? 

Fretps It’sonedollar,Johnny. (The 
boy looks thoughtful.) 


Hotmes That’s a good deal of money 
— too much for Mr. Emerson alone, 
I suppose Johnny is thinking. But 
if we all chipped in, I think we could 
afford it. What do you say, Johnny? 

Jounny (To Frerps.) I'll take it — 
(To the others.) —with my own 
money. (Fre.ps starts to wrap it up 
for him.) 

Tuoreav Have you a dollar to spend 
for a book, Johnny? 

Jounny (Jo Fre.ps.) Don’t wrap it 
yet, please. (All watch him curi- 
ously as, using his teeth, with difficulty 
he unknots his handkerchief, holding 
its bulk carefully in one palm. Opened, 
the handkerchief is seen to contain a 
silver watch and a large number of 
coins, almost all coppers. JOHNNY 
takes up the watch, looks for a place to 
put it down, then holds it out to 
Tuoreav.) Will you hold my watch, 
please, Mr. Thoreau? 

Tuoreau (Taking it.) Certainly. 

Jounny It’s real silver. My father 
gave it to me for my birthday. (He 
turns to Fie.ps, picks up some of the 
coins, counts out five of them, and 
hands them to him.) That’s five. 

(Counts on.) Ten. .. . Fif- 
teen... . Twenty... . I’ve been 
saving up... . Thirty. . . . Thirty- 
five. . . . Forty-five—there’s a 
nickel in with those... . Fifty ... 
for two years, almost. . . . Sixty — 
another nickel. . . . Sixty-five... . 
Seventy. . . . Seventy-five. . . 
That is alot of money. . . . Eighty. 
. . . Eighty-five. . . . (With increas- 
ing excitement.) Ninety. .. . 
Ninety-five. . . . (Triumphantly.) 
One dollar! . . . Got enough left to 
pay my own way back on the coach, 
too. 

















Emerson (He couldn't be prouder if 
JOHNNY were his own son.) Good 
boy, Johnny. 

Jounny (Taking back the watch and 
tying it in the handkerchief.) Thank 
you. . . . I'll take the book, please. 
(Fretps, smiling, hands it to him.) 
There’s one favor I'd like you all to 
do for me, though. 

Emerson (After a pause.) What, 
Johnny? 

Jounny (Hesitantly.) If you would 
all — write your names in the book — 

Emerson (Glancing at the others, then.) 
With pleasure, Johnny. (Jonnny 
smiles happily. Fie ps goes to his 
desk and brings a quill pen and a small 
bottle of ink.) 

Emerson (Taking the pen.) How do 
you wish it, Johnny? “R. W. 
Emerson”? 

Jounny (Quickly.) Oh, no — in full! 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson.” I want 
them all in full. . . . And would you 
write at the top first — “For 
Johnny Dean”? 

Emerson (Writing.) “For — Johnny 
— Dean. . . . Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son.” ... Your tur, Mrs. Stowe. 
(She smiles and writes. So do Lonc- 
FELLOW, LoweLL and THOREAU, 
who hands the book back to the boy.) 

Jounny (Fanning the open book to dry 
it, to Frecps.) Have you a blotter, 
please? 

Frecps Certainly. (He returns the 
pen and ink to his desk and gets the 
blotter. Jounny blots the autographs 
carefully, then hands him the book.) 

Jonnny You can wrap it now, please. 
(Frevps does.) 

Mrs. Stowe Your folks will have a 

real Thanksgiving tomorrow after 

all, won’t they, Johnny? 

































Jounny (Ezcited.) And so will I! 
Wait till I tell them about you! 

Frecps (Handing him the wrapped 
book.) Here you are, Johnny. 

Jounny Well, hereI go. Thank you 
all—and I’m going to read all 
your books, when I get the chance! 
(TuHoreav starts for the door with 
him.) 

LoNnGFELLOW I’m going towards Scol- 
lay Square, too. I'll walk along. 
. . . A jolly Thanksgiving to you. 

Emerson It will be. 

LONGFELLOW (Just as he is going out.) 
Do you ever run around barefoot, 
Johnny? (He follows THoreavu and 
the boy out.) 

Hotmes (With a sigh.) I almost 
hate to go back home — (Smiling.) 
to be tormented by the sights and 
smells of the preparations for a tur- 
key dinner I won’t eat till tomorrow. 
But I suppose I must go. . . . 

Mrs. Stowe I must be on my way, 
too. 

Emerson (Thoughtfully.) A fine boy, 
a fine boy. Independence and 
strength of character, honesty, self- 
reliance. 

Hotmes Are you remaining, Mr. 
Emerson? 

Emerson (Lookingup.) What? Oh 
— no, I must be leaving. Good day, 
Mr. Fields. 

Fretps (In mock dismay.) What — 
all of you going — leaving me with 
no choice but to get back to my 
work? (With a mock sigh.) Well, 
then, good day — and a good Thanks- 
giving to you all. (The authors go 
out stage left. Fre.ps, smiling fondly 
after them, turns and starts towards his 
office.) 
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Silent Night 


A Christmas Play 
by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Characters 


Herr Pastor Josepn Monr, pastor of 
the church at Obendorf. 

Mrs. Monur and Josepn, their son. 

Franz Xavier Gruser, choirmaster. 
A fiery man with an ability to lose 
himself in his music. 

Tue Orcanist and his Four Davuau- 
TERS. These four should be a quartette 
who can sing. 


Piace A small village to the south of 
Salzburg in Austria. 

Scene 1 The pastor’s study in the par- 
ish house at Obendorf. 

Scene 2 The platform of the village 
church on Christmas 1818. 


At Rise In front of the fire, sunk deep 
in the chair, his fingers forming a con- 
templative gothic arch, sits the Herr 
Pastor JoserH Mour. At the table, 
leaning argumentatively across it, sits 
Franz Gruser, the choirmaster. He 
holds the morrow’s program for the 
church entertainment in his hand. 

Franz Be satisfied then. The re- 
hearsal went wellenough. All of the 
choir so well knows each song — 
over and over we have done the music 
and now without mistake it will make 
fine honor for the Christmas Day. 

Mour (Holding his head.) Yah, I 
know, I know. 

Franz (Persistent against the faint 
wistfulness in the Pastor’s voice.) It 


is not each year that we can have 
something new. And besides (Coaz- 
ingly.) we all know and love the old 
songs. 

Mour You are right, my friend. 
(Sighs.) What troublesome minds 
(Smiles whimsically at himself.) that 
forever think they must have some- 
thing new, eh, Herr Gruber? 

Monr (FRANz rises and the Pastor 
affectionately assists him with his coat.) 
I admit I have no right to sigh for a 
new song to sing this Christmas. 
(Continuing as he rises and walks the 
floor.) Yah, I know — who better? 
Every year we have a beautiful con- 
cert. And in this village goes every 
heart to the blessed Jesus out in joy 
and praise. And is such ein concert 
as is praise to heaven. . . 

Franz Beauty is always new. And 
holiness and power comes from the 
village throats on Christmas, Herr 
Pastor. This singing is not like on 
other nights. In the olden days 
they have written such beauty that 
we need now no new songs and hymns. 
The songs that have lived, they have 
acquired from every generation new 
life, new richness. And the choir 
sing these songs with golden pre- 
cision! (Raises thumb and forefinger 
to show the nicety his training has 
achieved.) 

Mour Ilovetheconcerts. My heart 
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aches with the rich stream of song. 

It is a wonderful custom, and thanks 

to you, my friend, it is nobly done. 

Franz Be then, content. 

Mour Aber Franz, it is not enough, 
that we take for ourselves, the gifts 
of the years. We also should speak 
in song. Without the gift of other 
hearts, nothing could you sing this 
Christmas time. And we too, should 
give song for voices tocome. Christ- 
mas is not finished. 

| Franz Next year perhaps. And I 

try also for song to Christmas .. . 
yah? 

Mour (Walks over and pats his friend 
on the back. Heisvery gentle.) You 
have the concert well in hand. .. . 
You are content? You take these 
voices and mould them into glory for 
meevery year! Ah, what singing has 
meant to this parish. It is a gift 

, from us all. With so fine an organ- 

ist, and schoolmaster to lead we 

should be content with the beauty of 
the concert, is it not so? (They cross 





t to the door as the Pastor takes his 
friend’s hand and adds warmly.) 
j And they sing together with a won- 


derful sweetness, mine friend. (They 


: shake hands and Franz looks pleased. 
. He turns to go and is struck with the 
" beauty of the night.) 

t Franz Thank you, Herr Pastor. Ach, 
. asnowy night! (Slowly.) But how 
a peaceful it looks. Like something 
“ holy! (Ezits.) (The Pastor stand- 
. ing at the window watches him go. 
ei Snow falls in large slow flakes. Dusk 
- falls. Stage darkens.) 

- Mour Peaceful ... holy . . . like 


Christmas itself. How beautiful it 
is. Surely we are closest to our 


heavenly father at such atime. It is 
a holy time . . . Stille Nacht. . . 
Heilige Nacht . . . (He walks back 
to the table and fingers the paper.) 
One more day and it will be Christ- 
mas. I wish that we could have 
given this year’s celebration a new 
song. Something of ourselves should 
be a gift on every blessed Christmas. 
(He is silent a minute.) What is this 
Christmas spirit if we do not feed it? 
We must give not take. (He sighs 
and sits at table.) Stille Nacht. 
(He draws paper to him and idly 
scratches on it. The room darkens 
and he goes to the fire for a taper and 
lights the candle.) Heilige Nacht! 
(He is struck with a thought and there 
is no sound save the scratch of the pen 
against the paper as the curtain falls. 
There is a slight interval to denote 
passage of time.) 


Ar Rise It is the next morning. The 


fire is low and the Pastor is wrapped 
in an afghan. The candle has burned 
low. The floor is littered with papers. 
A tray stands on the floor beside the 
door — its chocolate untouched. The 
Pastor is reading over his verses — 
his cheek rests on his hand. A great 
stamping outside the door, back. A 
knock. Enter Franz very snowy and 
bundled to the chin. 

Mour (Waving paper and half rising.) 
I have it Franz, I have it. 

Franz Yah, and your fine Frau sends 
for me that you stay all night at your 
writing. Should we lose you with 
sickness yet? 

Mour (Impatiently seizing him by the 
arm and waving the verses under his 
eyes.) Look, all you have to do is 
write the music. I have yet some- 






































thing new for the Holy Christmas, 
Franz. 


Franz (Looks perforce — the music is 


under his nose and he has not been al- 
lowed to advance into the room or take 
off his snowy things.) My friend, we 
have only today. Already the pro- 
gram is rehearsed and finished. 
Could you not let this inspiration go 
until next year? (His eyes follow the 
words and his remarks become less 
positive.) Music comes not so quick. 
No, I could not do it... . Yah, 
wonderful words — Stille Nacht 
(Looks at his friend.) . . . and it was so 
still . . . Joseph, ach wunderschin! 
(He reads.) “Heilige Nacht” yah, I 
know exactly what you mean . 
the snow fellso . . . like music . . 
like . . . (He hums softly to himself. 
There is now no use. He also has be- 
come immersed in the song. He rushes 
over to the table and impatiently throws 
off gloves and muffler. He is far away, 
searching some elusive melody that al- 
most touches the words. Enter Joseru. 
He sees the men bending over the table. 
He tugs at Mour’s coat.) 


JoserH Papa. Papa. (Staring at 


the overcoat on the guest, he forgets his 
original mission.) Is Herr Gruber 
cold? (No one pays any attention. 
Remembering his errand.) Papa, 
Mamma says . . . (His father brushes 
him off with the abstracted motion he 
would accord a fly.) Papa... (He 
wails.) And you must eat... 
Mamma says... 


Franz (Delightedly.) So. . . listen 
. . » ah... (Hums.) “Silent 
Night, Holy Night” (Familiar tune.) 
Yah so goes it . . . calm and peace- 


ful like the great silent snow. The 


melody must flow with the same 
silent tread....Ach, I am so 
mixed up... aber... (Turning 
to his friend he says in a different 
voice.) We must have music worthy 
of the words... (He says rever- 
ently, slowly emphasizing the sounds of 
the words themselves.) simple . . 


tender... 


Mour (Nods. They bend over the 


paper again.) 


JoserH (Goes off calling agrievedly.) 


Mamma, Mamma. . 


Mour (Looking up with delight.) 


Lovely! I knew it. (He hums the 
melody this time adding the words and 
going to the second line, “All is 
calm...” Franz bends to the paper 
again but Mour walks back and forth 
humming softly. FRrav Monur enters 
beaming. She is a nice round little 
hausfrau, brisk and full of enthusiasm. 
She is primarily concerned with the 
comfort of the two men and she pays 
little attention to the absent-minded ig- 
noring of her efforts. She is always 
good-natured, and she is sympathetic 
with their preoccupation although a 
little impatient with it. She carries a 
steaming tray.) 


Frau Monr Well, and wouldn’t you 


take off your coat, Herr Schulemeis- 
ter? Come, come, you take cold with 
so much clothes on you. (She is 
busily unloading her tray upon the 
cluttered table.) Joseph (She motions 
him to remove GRUBER’s coat.) — 
should he take cold he could not sing 
tomorrow at the festival. So . 

(She urges the men to the table and 
tries to press the steaming drink into 
their hands.) All night you sit here 
Joseph, and when I call you, it’s al- 
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ways the same answer, “Chust in a 
minute, Mamma.” (She smiles fondly 
at him.) 

Franz (Setting cup to mouth and as 
suddenly setting it down.) I have it! 
The whole melody comes tome .. . 
clear . . . (Both men rise from the 
table. The food is untouched. He 
lifts the paper. Frau Monr sets her 
hands on her hips. She surveys the 
food and then the absorbed men. She 
sighs and gathers up the dishes.) 

Franz See, Joseph! (He hums half- 
way through the first verse. The men 
sing together :) 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

All is calm, all is bright . . . 
(Frau Monr, her dishes on a tray, 
stops on her way out. She is struck 
with the song.) 

Frau Mour (Wondering.) Ach, but 
it is beautiful. . . . (Exits. The men 
bend over the table, absorbed. The 
lights dim. The curtain closes a mo- 
ment to indicate the passing of the 
day.) 

At Rise It is twilight of the next day. 
The lamps are lighted. The Pastor 
is stretched out before the fire, asleep, 
his head sunk on his chest. Franz, 
his hair wildly awry, rises from the 
table with a paper in his hand. 

Franz It is finished. Give me the 
cup of chocolate. 

Monr (Awakening witha start.) Ach 
yah ... chocolate, of course. I 
knew you would do it. (Crosses to 
door and calls... Mamma! Could 
we have now a hot drink? (To his 
friend.) Schnell she comes. (He 
clasps Franz’s hand and says with 

emotion.) Ach, Franz, this Christ- 

mas, we truly give. A song written 


so truly from our hearts, in the 
beauty and silence of this peaceful 
snow, is a gift from the village. (His 
voice trembles.) Surely no greater 
love cometh to the dear Jesus than 
we pour out to him in this song, 
through the voices of our young 
people tomorrow night. 

Franz (Tired, but gratified.) I wrote 
as you and this blessed Christmas 
time made me feel. I long now to 
hear it coming mightily forth from 
the organ. It is so easy that the 
young people can learn it should they 
only hear it once. We give it to the 
organist to learn tonight when he 
comes tuning the organ. We make 
some copies, give each singer the 
words . . . behold a new thing on 
the program! 

Frau Monr (Entering with tray again.) 
So... now we have time once for 
eating! Allday yet! Tch,tch.... 
Dear to the heart must be such a 
song! (She bustles about getting them 
fed.) 

Mor Ach, but this song is a gift 
to Christmas from our grateful 
hearts,eh Franz? (They raise choco- 
late cups in mild toast to each other. 
There is a knock. Enter the Or- 
GANIST.) 

Orcanist How peaceful you look, 
here. I come to put the organ in 
shape for tomorrow’s program. A 
wonderful event for the village, this 
concert, Herr Pastor. 

Moser Andthisyear.. 
for the Christkind. 

Frav Monr Franz has just finished 
the music. 

Franz All night the Herr Pastor 

wrote the words. (He holds the pa- 


. anew song 

































































































































































































































































per. They crowd around him. They 
form a pretty tableau in the candlelight 
which the good Frav holds that they 


may see the words. They sing the 
first verse following FRanz’s strong 
voice. Then the entire song.) 

Orcanist But this is beautiful! I 
get tomy organ. At once I must try 
it over. Ach, it is of the heart! 

Franz Take it, take it man. Learn 
it. Get the melody, and the voices 
can pick it up easily. (Ezit the 
ORGANIST.) 

Frau Moser (As she talks Franz hums 
the melody in a fine rich bass.) Sych 
a fine organist. And about the or- 
gan, so careful. Always in perfect 
tune. No wonder they come from 
far and wide for our Christmas 
concert. 

Franz Now maybe they come to see 
the four beautiful daughters who 
sing so heavenly together. No? 
(He chuckles.) 

Frav Mouser The organist’s daugh- 
ters? Aber. HerrGruber! (They 
laugh pleasantly.) 

Moser Ach, but they can make music. 
I feel it in my heart when they sing. 
The whole village can follow them. 

JoserH (Entering.) Mamma 
Mamma... (He runs to her and 
buries his face in her apron. The 
adults look at each other startled. 
Wailing.) Theorgan . .. (OrGaAn- 
Ist enters in dismay.) 

Orcanist Herr Pastor —the organ 
— it is broken — 
Frav Moser Broken! 

pen so to us! 

Franz Courage! The concert goes 
forward. Perfectly is my chorus 
trained. Perfectly they know the 


It cannot hap- 


program. We go straight on with 
these concert. Ach, that this should 
happen to my Christmas concert! 
Frau Moser (Puts her arm around the 
Pastor who has sunk into the chair.) 


Aber . . . hissong . . . youcannot 
now sing that! 
CURTAIN 
. 7 7 
ScENE 2 


Sertinc The platform of the village 
church. The scene begins before the 
opening of the curtain. Four girls 
come out front and talk before the cur- 
tain. They are the organist’s daugh- 
ters. Their father is down front, off 
stage seated at the piano or organ. He 
is still attempting to make it work. A 
DAUGHTER enters. 

First DavuGuter Papa, they are 
bringing in the chairs. Soon the 
platform will be in readiness. See, 
it does not matter that the organ 
will not play. 

Seconp Daucuter (Entering.) Papa, 
do not worry. And we have the 
song. It runs through my head all 
the time. Ah beautiful. 

Turrp AND Fourtn Daucurers (Run 
in together.) The stage is ready. 
Come up here. Soon the people will 
be here. Look they are coming. 
(Points to back of audience.) 

First Davucuter Ah, the melody. 
It sang in my ears the whole night 
through. What a gift from the dear 
Pastor. 

Orcanist (Climbing up on the stage.) 
Ah, what a catastrophe that the or- 
gan should break on this day of days. 

Tamp Davcuter And I am glad. 
Perhaps otherwise you would not 
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have asked us to learn this beautiful 
song. Already it has brought me 
pleasure. It lives. 


Orcanist Ach, the ways of the Lord 


are inscrutable. (They press the cur- 
tains apart and enter. There is a 
noise of people settling in chairs. 
Sound of music. The curtain opens. 
The singers are seated. The Pastor 
is there. Franz is there. The Or- 
GANIST is seated in a ccrner and his 
four lovely daughters are seated by him. 
They are singing, and it is the last of a 
Christmas hymn. Franz steps for- 
ward and addresses the audience. 
The chorus behind him listen, too.) 


Franz My good people, the beloved 


carols have all been sung. I for one 
did not miss the organ, for your 
voices were raised in such fine beauty 
that an immortal organ of a people’s 
grateful love played here tonight. 
And now we have one more song. 
It is not on your program, but you 
will find the words written on a slip 
























of paper which has been passed to 
each of you. It is a Christmas song 
written by our beloved Herr Pastor 
and it comes from his heart. It is a 
Christmas gift. We cannot play the 
music, dear friends, but we have an 
organ of our own making. (The four 
girls move center. They are dressed in 
white and they each hold a slender 
taper. In the still room they sing 
softly and in harmony and for the first 
time publicly:) 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

All is calm, all is bright (etc.) 
(The Orcanist hurries forward wip- 
ing his eyes.) 


Orcanist (To audience.) Sing the 


next two verses with them. The 
music you must already know. (The 
audience rises. Herr GRUBER on 
one side and the OnGANIsT on the other 
lead them. Cast and audience unite in 
this closing song and on the last 
words, the curtain closes.) 
THE END 


Louis Pasteur 
by Robert Bedford 


Scene I 


Time The Fall of 1838. 
Sertine The simply furnished living- 


room of the Pasteur house. 


At Rise Seated at the table are Mon- 
SIEUR Pasteur, father of the scientist; 
Monsieur Romanet, headmaster of 
the local school and college; MonstevuR 
Desoucne, a stout, well-to-do farmer; 
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and MapaMeE AvuBERrt, a middle-aged 
woman, well dressed. Louis’ mother, 
MapaME PasteEor, is standing by the 
teapot, behind the table. 


FatHer (Middle-aged, but straight- 


backed and poised, as befits a veteran 
of the Grande Armée of Napoleon.) 
You must remain with us at least 
two or three days, Cousin Aubert. 
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Avusert Thank you, Monsieur Pas- 
teur, but we'll see. (She glances at 
the crayon drawings, then rises and 
goes to examine them more closely.) 
Who drew these sketches? 

Fatuer (Proudly.) Louis. 

Depoucne (Pompous, grouchy.) He 
was always wasting his time drawing 
pictures. I kept telling Monsieur 
Pasteur to stop the boy’s foolishness, 
and put him at something useful. 

Fatuer He drew in his spare time. 
He was very diligent at his studies. 

Romanet I can vouch for that. 
He studied at my school here in 
Arbois. 

Desovucne For one who was a ser- 
geant-major in the army of Na- 
poleon, Monsieur Pasteur, I must 
say — and you'll forgive my frank- 
ness — that you have hardly brought 
the boy up with the discipline I'd 
have expected of you. 

Moruer Louis has a discipline within 
himself, Monsieur Debouche. That 
is important. 

Fatuer He is a good boy. 

AvBERT Don’t you miss him, way off 
there in Paris? 

Fatuer Terribly. He and I are com- 
rades. 

Moruer I’m afraid he misses us even 
more. He’s a very affectionate boy, 
and this is his first time away from 
home. 

Fatuer The principal of his prepara- 
tory school writes that Louis seems 
very homesick. 

Desoucne (Assertively.) He belongs 
here in Arbois, in his father’s tan- 
yard. His father is a tanner, it’s an 
honorable trade — and he too should 
be a tanner. 


Fatuer No. When he finishes his 
preparatory studies, I shall take 
Monsieur Romanet’s advice and 
send him to the Normal School in 
Paris. (Proudly.) Then— some day, 
perhaps, he will even be a professor 
at the college here in Arbois. 

Desoucne (Snorling.) Bah! Foolish 
dreams! 

Romanet As one who has taught him, 
I say Louis Pasteur will go even 
further than that. 

Fatuer (Eagerly.) You believe —? 
(Sighs.) Ah, but I should be quite 
content, more than content, with 
that. 

Desoucne (Argumentatively.) Mon- 
sieur Romanet, you who are so con- 
fident — was Louis Pasteur, then, so 
brilliant in his studies? 

Romanet (After a moment.) No— 
not at all distinguished. 

Desoucne (Turning to Mme. Av- 
BERT.) In fact, his rating was 
“mediocre.” My son was far ahead 
of him. But do I go sending my son 
off to school in Paris? No, thank 
you. Monsieur Debouche is a prac- 
tical man. 

Romanet Perhaps too practical. I 
tell you this about young Pasteur: 
He has no surface brilliance, but his 
mind gives signs of strength. With 
proper application, no one can say 
how greatly it will develop. 

Avusert I should be happy to see 
your faith in the boy justified, Mon- 
sieur Romanet. 

Fatuer Some day we shall all — 
even you, Monsieur Debouche — be 
proud of Louis Pasteur. (Mme. 
AvusBert starts to return to her seat. 
From the right enters Louis Pasteur, 
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a boy just turning 16, wearing a cap 

and a coat and carrying an inexpensive 

suitcase. He puts it down and takes 
off his cap. He looks very unhappy.) 

FatHer (Rising, shocked.) Louis! 

Moruer (Surprised, but hurries to 
him and throws her arms around him.) 
My son! It’s so good to see you 
again. (She holds him off and in- 
spects him; alarmed.) You're pale. 
Are you ill? 

Louis (He is miserable.) 
I am well. 

Fatuer (Troubled, but quietly.) You 
are welcome, my son. (He holds out 
his arms. Louis rushes to him and 
embraces him.) Let me help you 
with your coat. (He helps him take 
it off, and hands it to Mme. Pasteur, 
who takes it out left, and returns. 
Meantime:) Sit down, Louis. (He 
seats the boy in his chair, and gets him- 
self another.) This is your aunt, 
Madame Aubert. She is visiting 
us. 

Louis (Shamefaced.) I am glad to 
make your acquaintance, aunt. 

Ausert I have been hearing many 
fine things about you. (Lovts turns 
his head away suddenly. His mother, 
back, pours a cup of tea and sets it be- 
fore him. He ignores it.) 

Fatuer (Reluctantly, afraid of the an- 
swer.) Well, son — what brings you 
back from Paris in the middle of the 
school term? 

Louis (After a pause, very unhappily.) 
I — I’m ashamed of myself, father. 
But — I was so — homesick. 

Morner (Understandingly.) Your first 
time away from us. 

Louis I — it was a terrible thing to 

do, father— after you worked so 


No, mother, 
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hard for me — and had such faith. 
(FaTHER says nothing.) But day 
after day it got worse. (Rapidly.) 
I couldn’t eat — couldn’t sleep. It 
sounds so foolish — but I was almost 
dying for the smell of home, and the 
sight of you and mother. If I could 
only have had a whiff of your tan- 
yard, even, I think it would have 
cured me. But — well, I’ve failed 
you, father! (He runs off left. His 
father goes off after him.) 

Desoucne (After an uncomfortable 
pause, not so harshly now.) It’s no 
more than I expected. The boy 
should be a tanner like his father. 

Moruer Poor Louis. 

Ausert To be homesick, Monsieur 
Debouche — is such a simple mal- 
ady — yet a terrible one. I could 
not blame the boy. 

Romanet I sympathize with him. 
But all it proves is that he is sensi- 
tive. 

Desoucne You professors have an 
answer for everything. But I think 
that now Monsieur Pasteur will do 
the practical thing — and put him to 
work. (From left enter Louis Pas- 
TEuR and his father. The boy is 
somewhat composed now. They take 
their seats.) 

Morner Your teaiscold, Louis. I'll 
serve you a fresh cup. (She does. 
He sips at it.) 

Desoucue Well, Monsieur Pasteur? 

Fatner Louis and I have talked it 
over, man to man. (Louis nods.) 
We have decided — Louis will stay 
here in Arbois — 

Romanet But Monsieur Pasteur —! 
(DEeBOoUCHE grins triumphantly.) 

Fatnoer — For the present. (Pause.) 








He will continue his studies here — 
and when we feel he is ready, he will 
apply for admission to the Normal 
School in Paris. 

Romanet (Delighted.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur! Louis! (He goes to the boy 
and takes his hand.) I'm so glad for 
you. And you ought to thank 
heaven every day for giving you such 
wise and good parents. 

Desoucne You wouldn’t go back, 
Louis — to be laughed at. 

Louis (Determinedly.) I will. 

Desoucne (Disappointedly.) And 
you, Monsieur Pasteur, were a ser- 
geant-major under Napoleon. . . 
All I can say is, you'll see yet, you're 
making one more expensive mistake. 
Everything he has done shows that 
Louis Pasteur may make a good 
tanner — but more than that, never! 

Fatuer Ibelieveinmyson. He will 
be what I never had a chance to be- 
come — an educated man. 

Romanet He will make you proud of 
him, Monsieur Pasteur. As for you, 
Monsicur Debouche — forgive my 
frankness, but I must say this: 
(Passionately.) Do not judge peo- 
ple too early — especially, young 
people. Give them every chance — 
and give them your faith, your belief 
in them, to strengthen their own 
faith. In that way the world will 
never get less from them than they 
are capable of giving. And some- 
times, they will surprise not only 
themselves, but even their best well- 
wishers. .. . I am sure that some 
day we shall all be proud of this — 
homesick young Louis Pasteur. 


(SLOW CURTAIN.) 


Scene II 

Settinc Pastevur’s laboratory in the 
Rue d’Ulm, Paris, 1881. 

At Rise Emite Roux and CHares 
CHAMBERLAND, assistants to PASTEUR, 
both in their late twenties, are seated on 
the stools. CHAMBERLAND is engaged 
in pouring solutions from two bottles 
into a single test tube and studying the 
resulting mixture. Roux, motion- 
less, is bent over his microscope, study- 
ing a slide. Offstage right, the door- 
bell rings. Roux goes to answer it, 
and returns with Pasteur. Pas- 
TEUR at 58 is still a dynamic person. 
Fut his left side is partially paralyzed; 
his left arm moves only slightly, and 
though his walk is generally rapid, his 
left leg drags a little. His hair is now 
grayish. Roux helps him out of his 
coat and hangs it up. 

CHAMBERLAND (Turning, jumps up 
eagerly.) Well— how did the doc- 
tors receive your lecture this after- 
noon, Monsieur Pasteur? 

Pasteur (Half angry and half de- 
pressed.) ‘Truthfully, with even more 
hostility than usual. Some, of 
course, believe in me and my ex- 
periments. But many of them laugh 
at my theory. They say if as Mon- 
sieur Pasteur claims, there are really 
such things as germs, microbes too 
small for the eye to see — how can 
such tiny beings kill sheep and cows 
and great big oxen? 

Roux (Indignantly.) They’re fools! 

Pasteur For centuries, they say, 
great doctors have sought in vain to 
discover the cause of disease. How 
can this Pasteur, who is neither a 


doctor nor a biologist, expect us to 
believe that he has found the answer? 
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CHAMBERLAND (Angry.) They’re ig- 
noramuses! They’ve shut their 
minds to anything new. 

Roux Remember how people scoffed 
at first, when you discovered how to 
keep germs from spoiling wine? 

CHAMBERLAND And the attacks and 
insults when you were studying the 
diseases of silkworms, before you 
found how to prevent those diseases? 

Roux Your wife has often told us 
that the only time you were not un- 
der attack was that terrible winter, 
twenty-three years ago, when you 
suffered a stroke and seemed to be 
dying. But though it left you partly 
paralyzed, since then you’ve accom- 
plished more than any other scientist 
alive. . . . (Heturns away.) Some- 
times, I almost begin to doubt 
whether it’s worth it. 

Pasteur (Sighs, depressed.) Never 
mind, the time will come when our 
experiments will convince all but the 
most stupid. (He goes to his desk and 
sits.) What have you done while I 
was away? 

Roux (Laying some cards on Pas- 
TEuR’s desk.) Here’s my report on 
the condition of the chicken cholera 
germ cultures today. 

CHAMBERLAND (Likewise laying cards 
down.) Here’s the record of the con- 
dition of the chickens under treat- 
ment downstairs. 

Pasteur (To both.) Thank you. 

(He becomes absorbed in the reports.) 

(Soon, aloud, to himself.) That’s 

strange. (He stares at one of the 

cards.) Those chickens should — 

(He does not finish, but rises and paces 

the room slowly, deep in thought. The 

doorbell rings, but he does not hear it. 


CHAMBERLAND goes to answer it, and 
returns with EUGENE VIALA, a young 
man. ViaLa stands watching Pas- 
TEUR, hoping to catch his attention. 
But Pasteur is oblivious to the 
world.) 

Viata (Timidly.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur. (No answer.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur! 

Pasteur (Looking up suddenly.) Eh? 
— Ah, Eugene, my young friend — 
how did you get in? 

Viata (Smiling shyly.) Howdo your 
germs get in? 

Pasteur (Smiling.) ¥ That’s good. 
(Serious.) I’m very busy. What 
brings you? 

Viata Madame Pasteur sends me to 
inform you it is dinner-time, and you 
are keeping your old friend Chappuis 
waiting. 

Pasteur (Incredulously.) Now, now 
— it’s only mid-afternoon. (He 
takes out a watch as he says that, and 
looks at it.) Why, it can’t be—! 
(He puts the watch to his ear, shakes it, 
and listens again.) It seems to be 
going properly. (Withasigh.) Eu- 
gene, tell my dear wife I'll be home 
right away — in just a minute. 

Viata_ She asked me to wait here till 
you were ready. 

Pasteurn (Throwing up his hands, 
good-naturedly.) Very well, wait. 
(ViALA remains standing at right, 
watching Pasteur worshipfully as he 
goes back to his desk and studies the 
card again.) 

Pasteur Very strange. (He sits 

down, then jumps up, excited by an 

idea.) Can it be that—? (He 
paces the floor rapidly. The doorbell 


rings. CHAMBERLAND answers it, 
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and lets in CHARLES CHAPPUIS, a man 


about Pasreur’s age. CHAPPUIS 
halts, looks at ViaLa understandingly, 
and watches Pasteur with a smile, till 
Pasteur in his pacing almost bumps 
into him.) 

Pasteur (Absently.) Pardon me. 
(Suddenly recognizes him. A ffection- 
ately.) Charles Chappuis, you old 
rascal. What brings you —? 

Cuapruis I am invited to dinner — 
and so are you. 

Pasteur Invited — where? 

Cuapruis To Madame Pasteur’s. 

Pasteur (Grinning.) Oh. Injusta 
minute. (He turns away, and in a 
moment is pacing the floor, again deep 
in thought. Cuappuis with a resigned 
smile takes his place alongside V1aua.) 

Cuappuis It’s just like the old days. 
He hasn’t changed. 

Pasteur (Halting.) I must have a 
look at those chickens. (He hurries 
out left.) 

Cuappuis There’s your scientist for 
you. The chicken in his laboratory 
interests him far more than the 
chicken on his dinner plate. 

Viata He helped me get an educa- 
tion. I’m going to try to be like 
Monsieur Pasteur. 

Cuaprpuis (After looking at him 
gravely, smiles.) Good boy. 

Pasteur (Off stage, excitedly.) Roux! 
Chamberland! (The assistants jump 
up and start to left. As they reach the 
exit, Pasteur enters, carrying two 
cages with a chicken in each. If de- 
sired, the actual chickens may be 
eliminated, and be merely referred to as 
being below.) 

Pasteur (Greatly excited.) Friends, 
friends, everything is clear! I have 


discovered the principle! (He puts 
cages down and throws his arms around 
Rovux and CHAMBERLAND in turn.) 
I have found out how to tame the 
microbes! (CHappurs and VIALA 
hurry over.) 

Rovx Is it possible —? 

CHAMBERLAND (Enthusiastically.) But 
how? 

Pasteur (Rapidly.) These two chick- 
ens — they’re perfectly healthy. 

Cuapruis Why shouldn’t they be? 

Pasteur Because yesterday — we in- 
jected them with a solution contain- 
ing chicken cholera germs — which 
are deadly to poultry. 

Roux (Puzzled.) Up to now, chick- 
ens have always either died of that 
disease or become very sick, at 
least. 

CHAMBERLAND I wondered why these 
birds seemed to remain perfectly 
healthy. 

Pasteur I'll tell you why! Do you 
remember how, just before we went 
on our vacation, we shot some germ 
solutions that were already several 
weeks old into a batch of chickens, 
instead of throwing the old solutions 
away as usual? 

CHAMBERLAND (Slowly.) Yes... . 

Pasteur And do you remember that 
the chickens got sick, but instead of 
dying, recovered completely? 

Roux That’s right — and it was very 
strange. We could not understand 
it. 

Pasteur I understand it now! These 
fine healthy birds are from those that 
recovered. Now listen carefully: 
Yesterday we inoculated a batch of 
chickens with a strong germ solution 
only one day old. These two were 
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among them. Well, all the fresh 
chickens we inoculated, that had 
never been sick, are already dead — 
killed by the germs. (Slowly.) But 
these two birds are today healthier 
than ever. Having once had the 
disease, they are now immune to it! 

CHAMBERLAND That’s very interest- 
ing. But I still don’t see — 

Pasteur (Ezcitedly.) Don’t you see? 
I have found out how to make a crea- 
ture a little sick — just a little sick 
so that he will get better from a dis- 
ease. All we have to do is to let our 
deadly microbes grow old in their 
bottles, instead of using them when 
they are new. When the microbes 
age, they get tame. They give the 
chicken the disease, but only a slight 
touch of it — and when she gets bet- 
ter, she can stand all the vicious 
microbes in the world! 

Roux (Radiant.) Master! 

Pasteur This is our chance! This 
is my most remarkable discovery. 
This is a vaccine I’ve discovered, 
much more sure, more scientific than 
the one for smallpox where no one 
has seen the germ. We'll apply this 
to anthrax, too—to all deadly 
diseases! We will save lives! (Al 
stare at him, inspired by his 
enthusiasm.) 


CURTAIN 
+ * * 


Scene III 


Time Four years later — July, 1885. 

Sertinc The same as in Scene II. 

At Rise Rovx is seated on his stool at 
the left table, holding a test tube con- 
taining a solution up to the light. He 
has grown a slight, youthful beard and 
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mustache. He jots down some ob- 
servations on acard. CHAMBERLAND, 
also seated, goes immediately to Pas- 
TEUR’S desk, picks up one of the big 
books on it, and returns to his seat, 
looking up something in the book. He 
takes an occasional note as he reads. 

(Enter Pasteur from left, wiping 
his hands on a towel which he hands to 
EvGeNe Viata, now his laboratory 
caretaker, who follows himin. Viaua 
exits left with towel. PastEuR’s face 
is thoughtful, troubled. Sitting down 
at his desk, he writes a few notes. 
CHAMBERLAND, finishing with the 
book for the present, shuts it, then turns 
and notices PasTEuR.) 

CHAMBERLAND (Cheerfully.) Well, 
Monsieur Pasteur — all’s well with 
the dogs? 

Pasteur (Finishes writing a few more 
words, then turns and answers with a 
sigh.) Quite well, Chamberland. 
Not one of them shows even the 
slightest sign of the dread disease. 

CHAMBERLAND (As before.) If you 
will forgive my saying so, dear Mas- 
ter — one would never suspect, by 
looking at your face, that you have 
just recently made such an important 
discovery. To prevent dogs that 
have been bitten by a mad dog from 
also going mad and dying horribly 
— that is a discovery which holds 
great promise for the conquest of 
disease. 

Pasteur (Thoughtful, rises and goes 
to Roux.) May I, Roux? 

Roux (Smiling, respectfully.) Cer- 
tainly. (He rises to let Pasteur peer 
through the microscope.) 

Pasteur (After a brief examination of 
the slide.) Good. (He pats Roux 





on the back, and turns to CHAMBER- 
LAND.) Chamberland, Roux, we are 
now at the decisive point in our ex- 


periments. We have prevented bit- 
ten dogs from dying of rabies — but 
will our method cure human beings? 

CHAMBERLAND (Seriously.) You 
yourself have given us every reason 
to believe so. Our experiments with 
dogs and rabbits have been one hun- 
dred per cent successful. 

Pasteur I know. And our method 
should be— must be — successful 
with humans. 

Roux (Confidently.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur, it will be. You yourself have 
shown us: What you have discovered 
is more than a cure for one disease. 
You have shown the way to a method 
of defeating all contagious diseases. 
If the principle is correct — and all 
our experiments confirm it — your 
method will cure human beings as 
effectively as it does dogs. 

Pasteur (Paces the floor thoughtfully, 
pausing now and then to speak a sen- 
tence.) Lam convinced ofthat... . 
I have been getting letters, many let- 
ters, begging me to try my method 
on people who have been bitten. 
They seem more willing to be treated 
than I am to treat them. 

Rovx Without your treatment, many 
of them are certain to die — horribly. 

Pasteur I know. But I can’t help 
thinking: What if, in spite of every- 
thing, the first inoculation of a hu- 
man being proves a failure, and the 
patient dies? At one blow my life’s 

work would be demolished. 

Roux Monsieur Pasteur — you have 
always taught us: There is but one 
way to proceed—by actual and 


sound experiment. Without that, 
we should never know. Without 
that, progress would be impossible. 
(Pasteur walks back and forth 
slowly, in painful thought. At last he 
halts.) 

Pasteur (With a grim smile.) That 
I should falter — at the very end. 
(Pause.) Friends, I have been think- 
ing, these many weeks now... 
there is only one way of testing it on 
a human being . . . onaman. 

CHAMBERLAND (Eagerly.) On whom? 

Pasteur On... myself. 

Roux (After a shocked pause.) No! 

(HAMBERLAND Impossible! 

Pasteur (Wearily, slowly.) I have 
been thinking. .. . / All my work has 
pointed towards one glorious goal — 
that of saving human lives. I have 
every confidence in the method, and 
I know that the test must be made — 
soon. 

CHAMBERLAND (Protesting.) And I 
say no—not that way! When 
there are so many people actually 
bitten — doomed to die of the 
disease — 

Roux I also have every faith in the 
treatment — yet there is always 
some risk. You are too valuable — 

CHAMBERLAND And you are old, Mon- 
sieur Pasteur. You would not have 
the natural vigor to resist the 
disease — 

Pasteur I know, I know, I have 
thought of all those things. (He 
sighs heavily.) But the test must be 
made. Well, back to work now, 
friends. I shall let you know when I 


have come to a definite decision. 
(The assistants return to their seats. 
Pasteur heads for his desk. Offstage 
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right, the doorbell rings. EuGEenr 

Via enters from left and hurries to 
answer it.) 

Pasteur (Greatly annoyed.) Itisnot 
yet time for dinner. Everyone knows 
we must not be disturbed in the 
laboratory. 

Viata Yes, Monsieur Pasteur. I'll 
send them away. (He goes off, but 
soon returns with Mrs. Pasteur, who 
is in her late fifties, and Mrs. Met- 
STER with her nine-year-old son JOSEPH, 
who has bandages on arms and legs. 
He is limping. All three look greatly 
troubled; the boy acts very frightened.) 

Pasteur (Softening a little at sight of 
his wife, but still stern.) Marie, my 
dear, you know how I hate to be dis- 
turbed. (He frowns at Mrs. Metr- 
GTER.) 

Mme. Pasteur (Quietlly.) Yes, Louis. 
But — this is Mrs. Meister — and 
her son Joseph. The poor boy has 
been bitten by a mad dog. 

Pasteur (His attitude changing in a 
flash to one of great pity and interest.) 
Bitten by a mad dog? (He glances 
significantly at Roux and CHAMBER- 
LAND, then goes to the boy.) 

Mrs. Meister (Almost in tears.) 

Oh, Monsieur Pasteur — you and no 

one else on this earth, can save my 

boy! Give him some of your vac- 
cine, I beg you — in the name of the 

Lord’s mercy! 


Pasteur (Eyes on the boy.) Eugene, 


go for Doctor Vulpian and Doctor 
Grancher — quickly! 

Viata Yes, Monsieur Pasteur. (He 
rushes out.) 

Pasteur (Taking the mother’s hand, 
but studying the boy all the time.) 
Ah, Mrs. Meister, you have more 
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faith than I. So far my vaccine has 
saved only dogs. 

Mrs. Meister Iknow,I know! But 
if you do nothing, in a few weeks my 
son will be—. (She shudders and 
does not finish.) You must try, 
Monsieur Pasteur, you must try! If 
there is even one chance in a 
thousand —! 

Pasteur (In great distress.) First 
let us hear what the doctors have to 
say. (He turns to the boy; very 
kindly.) What is your name, my 
son? (The boy shrinks back without 
answering.) 

Mrs. Meister He is too frightened, 
Monsieur Pasteur. 

Pasteur (Very gently.) Not of me. 
He knows I want with all my heart to 
help him—don’t you, my boy? 
(The boy does not shrink back this 
time, but still doesn’t answer.) 

Mrs. Meister His name is Joseph. 

Pasteur (Smiling.) Joseph. (To 
the boy.) And mine is Louis. (To 
the mother.) When did it happen? 

Mrs. Meister Two days ago — back 
home in Alsace. 

Pasteur (Turning to his assistants.) 
Two days — (V1aLa rushes in, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Vuurian, elderly, and 
Dr. GrancueEr, middle-aged.) 

Pasteur (Giving his hand to each.) 
Welcome, Dr. Vulpian, Dr. Grancher. 
This is Joseph Meister, bitten two 
days ago by a mad dog. I should 
like your opinion as to the serious- 
ness of the bites. 

Vuupian Certainly, Monsieur Pas- 
teur. (They go to the boy. He 
shrinks back in fright, but his mother 
takes his hand and he relazes a little.) 

Mrs. Meister (Soothingly.) There’s 





nothing to be afraid of, dear. These 
gentlemen will do everything to help 
you. (Gently the doctors remove one 
of the boy’s bandages, inspect the 
wound, and replace the cloth. They 
then lift the other bandages, which are 
on loosely, and after observing the 
wounds, replace them. The others 
watch in suspense.) 

Vutpran (Turning sadly.) The boy 
has fourteen wounds, some of them 
quite deep. 

GrancHeR (Gravely.) It is a most 
severe case. 

Pasteur What do you think of his 
prospects? 

Vutpian_ (After looking at GRANCHER, 
who shakes his head gravely.) He is 
almost certain to die. 

Mrs. Meister (Gasps.) Oh — 

Pasteur Almost .. . certain... . 

Mrs. Meister (Hysterical.) He will 
die — he will go mad and die — un- 
less you save him, Monsieur Pas- 
teur! He will die — I know it! 

Pasteur (Gently, an arm around her 
shoulder.) If I undertook it —I 
could not guarantee your son’s 
recovery. 

Mrs. Meister (Pleading.) I ask no 
guarantee. He is dead. I only ask 
that you try to bring him back to 
life. 

Pasteur (After a pause.) You area 
brave woman. (He nods to Rovx 
and CHAMBERLAND, who go out left.) 
I shall try. 

Mrs. Merster (After a speechless mo- 
ment.) Oh — thank you, Monsieur 
Pasteur! Thank you! (Throwing 
her arms around JosEPH.) 

Pasteur (Softly.) I do not promise 
much. I only say I shall do my best. 


(CHAMBERLAND and Rovx re-enter. 
The former carries a small bottle, the 
latter an injector.) Doctors, I wish 
you to supervise the entire course of 
treatment. 

Vuupian It is an honor, Monsieur 
Pasteur. 

GrancHer How will you proceed? 

Pasteur I have ready a series of vac- 
cines, made from the dried spinal 
cords of dogs that have died of rabies. 
There are fourteen vaccines in the 
series: the first is a very weak one, 
made from cord fourteen days old; 
the second is a little more powerful 
but still weak, being thirteen days 
old; the third is twelve days old, and 
so on, each a little fresher and 
stronger till the final one, which is a 
powerful solution from a cord only 
one day old. (Taking the bottle from 
CHAMBERLAND.) Now I shall have 
Joseph inoculated with the weakest 
vaccine — this one, the fourteen- 
day solution. Every day hereafter, 
he will be inoculated with the next 
stronger vaccine, till in fourteen days 
he will have had them all. That is 
the treatment which has saved bitten 
dogs and rabbits from the mad death. 
It is the method which, according to 
our long and careful experiments, 
should save human beings as well. 

Vutrpun_ The whole world would bless 
you for that. 

Pasteur (Handing the bottle back to 
CHAMBERLAND, and smiling gently at 
the boy.) Come, Joseph, we are go- 
ing to make you well. (He puts out 
his hand. The boy stares up at him. 
Something in the old man’s face re- 
assures him, and slowly he puts his 
hand in Pasreur’s. The scientist 
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leads him to his desk, and seats him in 
the chair. CHAMBERLAND uncorks 
the bottle and Roux inserts the in- 
jector. With Pasteur holding the 
boy’s hand and watching carefully, 
Rovwx gently lifts the boy’s shirt and 
applies the injector. 

PasteuR (Low.) Welldone. (Insi- 
lence all watch the boy for a few mo- 
ments. He has shrunk back a little 
during the injection, but now he slowly 
sits up again.) 

Pasteur Did that hurt, Joseph? 

JosepH (The fright seems to be gradu- 
ally leaving him. After a moment.) 
No, sir. 

Pasteur (After another short silence, 
smiling encouragingly.) How do you 
feel, Joseph? 

Josern I feel—all right. (Gradu- 
ally a timid smile appears on his face.) 
I feel all right. 


Pasteur (Patting him gently.) I think 


you'll be all right, Joseph. (Mme. 
Pasteur suddenly goes to her husband 
and kisses him on the cheek. He takes 
her hand.) 
CURTAIN 
+ * * 
Scene IV 

Setrinc The laboratory again, some 
eight weeks later. 

Ar Rise From right enter Pasteur, 
Roux and CHAMBERLAND, all wearing 
hats. The assistants hang up their 
hats, pick up notebooks and go off left 
at once. Pasteur hangs up his hat. 
He looks tense, weary, worried. Fora 
few moments he stands facing down- 
stage, his back leaning against the rear 
table, his eyes on the ground. Then 
with a sigh he goes slowly to his desk, 
sits down, opens a book, shuts it nerv- 
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ously, and rises again. From left, 
EUGENE VIALA, wearing a white 
apron, enters rapidly. 

Viata (Radiant at seeing him.) Wel- 
come back, Master. How did you 
enjoy the country? 

Pasteur (Heavily, after a pause.) It 
was wasted. I couldn’t rest. 

Viata (Understandingly.) Thinking 
of little Joseph, Master? 

Pasteur (Nodding.) Worrying about 
him. 

Viata It’s six weeks since we fin- 
ished the treatment. Isn’t that time 
enough? 

Pasteur Time enough. . . 
for him. 

Viata Then — we'll know this morn- 
ing? 

Pasteur (Aftera pause.) We'll... 
know. (He passes his hand across his 
forehead wearily, then starts to walk 
back and forth across the room, very 
slowly, head down. VIALA remains 
watching him, sympathizing.) 

Pasteur (Halting.) Ah, Eugene — 
sometimes it is a terrible thing to be 
a man of science. ...To work 
slowly, patiently all one’s lifetime 
towards a great goal, then to arrive 
at the supreme test, with the first 
human life at stake. . . . If I have 
failed now — 

Viata (Earnestly.) But you can’t 
fail, Master! 

Pasteur (Doubtfully.) Can't I? 
That’s what I’ve been telling myself. 
But when I go to bed nights, Eugene, 
I don’t sleep. I keep having night- 
mares — awful dreams in which I see 
poor Joseph — dying — (He shud- 
ders.) It’shorrible, Eugene. If any- 
thing has gone wrong — (The door- 


. I’ve sent 








bell rings —a slow, long ring. Pas- 
TEUR breaks off, and turns slowly 
towards the right. Viaua does like- 
wise.) 

Viata The boy, Master? (Pasteur 
nods. From left enter Roux and 
CHAMBERLAND, with their notebooks, 
their faces very anxious. They halt 
near the left.) 

Roux Isit—? (He looks at Pasteur 
without finishing. Pasteur slowly 
nods. The bell rings again, as before.) 

Viata I'll let them in. (He goes off 
right. The others remain tense, their 
eyes glued to the right entrance. Soon 
enter Mme. Pasteur and Mars. 
Mester and between them — Josep, 
scrubbed, shiny, red-cheeked, the pic- 
ture of health.) 

Josep (Joyously.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur! (He runs to him. Pasteur 
stoops, embraces him.) 

Pasteur (Low, but with great emotion.) 
My boy —my boy—. (For a few 
moments, he is too overcome to do any- 
thing. Then he recovers himself some- 
what.) Here, now — stand off and 
let me look you over. How do you 
feel? 

Joseru (Smiling, steps back a little, 
puffs up his cheeks, and throws out his 
chest.) I'm terribly strong now, 
Monsieur Pasteur. 

Pasteur (Pushes back the boy’s sleeve 
and inspects the arm; does the same 
with the other arm, with great relief.) 
All healed up — without atrace. (He 
turns to Mrs. Meister.) Well, Mrs. 
Meister — the danger period is passed. 
If he has shown no signs of the ter- 
rible disease by now, he is cured! 

Mrs. Meister (Stands there, in great 
emotion, then says.) If I—only 


knew how to thank you, Monsieur 
Pasteur — 

Pasteur ItisI who thank you — and 
Joseph — for being so brave. (To 
his wife.) My dear — (She comes to 
him, and he puts his arm around her.) 
— Together, we have all — (His 
gesture includes everyone in the room.) 
— won the first great victory in the 
battle against disease! From now 
on, we shall save countless thousands 
of lives. We shall conquer disease 
after disease. . . . We shall win long 
life and happiness for mankind! 

SLOW CURTAIN 


* > . 
Scene V 
Settinc A section of the great amphi- 
theatre of the Sorbonne. 


At Rise All but two of the seats at the 
left are occupied by distinguished- 
looking men — cabinet ministers, am- 
bassadors, scientists — among them: 
Cuares Dupuy, French Minister of 
Public Instruction; Josern Ber- 
TRAND, Secretary of the French Acade- 
my of Sciences; and Sir Josepu Lis- 
TER, the great surgeon. The box seats 
at rear are occupied by distinguished 
looking women. In the one at the ex- 
treme left Mme. Pasteur is seated. 
The rows of seats at the right are filled 
with men of various ages and a few 
women. The CuatrMan is at his place 
by the stand. 

CHamman (Rapping with his gavel, 
pauses.) The President of the French 
Republic, and Monsieur Louis Pas- 
teur! (From right enters Pasteur, 
somewhat bent with age now, on the 
arm of PresipeNnt Carnot of France. 
As they enter and cross to the left, all 
rise, applaud thunderously. If a 
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band is available, it should play the 
“Marseillaise” as they cross, with ap- 
plause following. The PResipENT 
hands Pasteur to his seat, and sits 
down beside him.) 


CuamrMaN (When the applause stops.) 


Today here in Paris, a man has a 
birthday ... an old man, white- 
haired, half-paralyzed . . . conqueror 
of no earthly country, ruler of no 
worldly domain. .. . Yet now on 
his seventieth birthday, the whole 
world unites to pay him homage. 
. . . For this man is a man of science, 
a seeker after mysteries that can help 
the human race, a fighter against the 
enemies of mankind. This man is 
Louis Pasteur. (Applause.) — Here 
in the great amphitheatre of France’s 
famous old university, the Sorbonne, 
are assembled representatives of sci- 
ence and learning, ambassadors of 
governments and industries, from 
most of the civilized lands of the 
globe. Here are delegates of the 
common people of France and of the 
students of the French universities. 
Here are ministers of the French Cabi- 
net, and the President of the French 
Republic. Here is the noble wife 
and best collaborator of our great 
scientist — she without whom his 
way would have been immeasurably 
harder . . . Madame Pasteur. (Ap- 
plause.) First, I have the honor to 
call upon the Minister of Public In- 
struction of the French Government, 
Monsieur Charles Dupuy. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dupuy (Rising.) Dear and illustrious 


Master, it is not for me to go into 
detail about your labors. Others 
will tell us with the authority of sci- 








ence herself what you have done. 
They will expound your methods, 
your experiments, your principles — 

But what above all characterizes 
this ceremony, what gives your 
jubilee its true mark, is that our 
homage goes less to the past than to 
the future. Science has received 
from you its sure method and its cer- 
tain principle; but as you yourself 
have said, the era of application is 
only beginning — (Loud applause.) 
(He sits.) 


Cuarrman (Rising.) The Secretary 


of the French Academy of Sciences, 
Monsieur Joseph Bertrand. (Ap- 


plause.) 


Bertranp (Rising.) If, in this com- 


pany assembled in honor of your sci 
entific achievements, one weré*to 
ask: What is Monsieur Pasteur’s 
greatest discovery? — the cleverest 
would be at a loss fora reply. Each 
of your great works shines with such 
brilliance that, on studying it and 
regarding it closely, one is tempted to 
think that it eclipses all others; all 
are illuminated by the same light, 
the same accurate, extensive and 
sound science is their basis and sup- 
port. (Applause.) (He sits.) 


CuHarrMAN From Britain, the great 


father of modern surgery, Sir Joseph 
Lister. (Applause.) 


Lister (Rising.) Monsieur Pasteur, 


I have the great honor of presenting 
to you the homage of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Truly there does not exist in the 
whole world an individual to whom 
Medical Science owes more than to 
you. 

Your researches on fermentations 











threw a powerful light which has il- 
luminated the dark places in surgery 
and has changed the treatment of 
wounds from an uncertain and too 
often disastrous business into a sci- 
entific and certainly beneficial art. 
You have raised the veil which for 


centuries had covered infectious dis- 
eases; you have discovered and dem- 
onstrated their microbic nature. . . . 
This knowledge has already per- 
fected to a surprising extent the diag- 
nosis of these scourges of the human 
race, and has pointed out the road 
which must be followed in their pre- 
ventive and curative treatment. Med- 
icine and surgery hasten to bring you 
the profound homage of their admi- 
ration and gratitude. 

(Terrific applause. Lister goes to 
Pasteur, who rises. They embrace. 
Applause grows even louder. Lister 
resumes his seat. Pasreur, greatly 
moved, touches a handkerchief to his 
eyes, then prepares to speak.) 


Pasteur Monsieur le President, Gen- 


tlemen: In the midst of this brilliant 
scene my first thought carries me 
back to the melancholy memory of 
so many men of science who have 
known nothing but trials. In the 
past they had to fight against the 
prejudices which impeded their ideas. 
Even when these prejudices were 


vanquished they met with obstacles 
and difficulties of all kinds. . . . 
You delegates of foreign nations, 
who have come so far to give a proof 
of your sympathy with France, bring 


me the deepest happiness that can be 
experienced by a man whose invinci- 
ble belief is that science and peace 
will triumph over ignorance and war, 
that people will learn to unite, not 
for purposes of destruction but for 
improvement, and that the future 
will belong to those who have done 
most for suffering humanity. 

Young men, young men, have con- 
fidence in those methods, safe and 
powerful, of which we do not yet 
know all the secrets. And all, what- 
ever your career may be, never let 
yourselves become tainted by an un- 
worthy and barren scepticism; never 
permit the sadness of certain hours 
which pass over nations to discourage 
you. Live in the serene peace of 
your laboratories and libraries, First 
ask yourselves: What have I done for 
my instruction? Then, as you grad- 
ually advance: What have I done 
for my country? — until the time 
comes when you may have the su- 
preme happiness of thinking that you 
have contributed in some measure to 
the progress and welfare of human- 
ity. But, whether our efforts are 
more or less favored by the circum- 
stances of life, let us have the right 
to say to ourselves, as we approach 
the great goal, “I have done what I 
could.” 

(Brief silence, then thunderous ap- 


plause. After several moments, slow 
curtain.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Merry, Merry, Merry 


A Christmas Play 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll 


Sertinc Family living-room on Christ- 
mas Eve; outside door on left of stage; 
upstairs door on right. 

At Rise Moruer rocks little daughter 
in a soft, pink nightgown and sings 
“Away in a Manger.” Four stock- 
ings hang from the mantel in center. 
Three sons are finishing decorating 
Christmas tree. 


Motner There, doesn’t that look 


fine? Aren’t we going to have a 
lovely Christmas? 


Raymond Except that dad won’t be 
here! 

Morner Well, you know we weren’t 
going to keep thinking and talking 
about that! We're pretty lucky 
that dad isn’t so terribly sick any 
more. There'll be a good turkey 
dinner for him at the hospital, and 
he’ll want us to have a good time at 
home. 

Hatue But we'll surely go to see him 
in the afternoon and take him his 
presents, won’t we? 

Morner Oh, he'll get his presents all 
right. We'll take care of that. 


Evetyn I’ve got a present for him, 
one I made myself, with paints. 

Ratpa Yes, and got more paint on 
yourself than you did on the paper, I 
bet! 

Hauure If she spilled any more than 
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you fellows did on the porch floor 
when you tried to paint the blind — 

Morner There, now, that'll do, boys. 
Ralph and Raymond were doing the 
best they could to keep the house 
looking as it would if Dad were here, 
and Evie’s picture is very pretty in- 
deed... . To hear you boys talk 
anybody’d think that you didn’t 
think the world of one another — as 
I know very well you do. . . . Now, 
(Putting Evie down and wrapping a 
white shawl around her) off to bed 
with you! All four! 

Raymonp What — Ralph and I, too? 

Ratpn (Disappointed.) Aw-w-w! 

Moruer Yes, allofyou. The sooner 
you get to sleep tonight the sooner 
it'll be morning. 

Evie Do you s’pose Santy’ll really 
come this very night? I wish I 
could see him! 

Hature (Laughing, wagging his finger 
at her.) Oh, no! 

Moruer Why, Evie! Nobody’s ever 
supposed to see Santa Claus! Why, 
if he should get here, and find you in 
this room by any chance, I suppose 
he’d go right back up the chimney 
and not leave a single thing in the 
stockings. 

Haire (Serious now.) No! 
he, honest? 


Would 





Moruer At least, that’s what they al- 
ways told me when / was a little girl, 
and I never took any chance on it. I 
shouldn’t advise you to. 

Hature (Taking Evie’shand.) Don’t 
worry. Wewon’t. 

Morner You boys take good care of 
Baby. I'll be up later to make sure 
she’s tucked in. And if I run out for 
a few minutes by and by, Grandma 
and Grandpa’ll be right here. 

Evie Hallie’ll tuck me in. He’s a 
good tucker— almost as good as 
Daddy. . . . But, oh, I do wish my 
daddy were home! 

Morner (Laughing.) Always back 
to the same refrain! Why don’t you 
sing a different tune? Sing “Good 
St. Nick.” (Children go off singing.) 
(MorHER goes about busily picking up 
things while humming to herself. 
GRANDMOTHER comes in.) 

Morsger Here youare! In good sea- 
son, too. Qh, it’s nice to see you. 
GranpMoTHER (Cheerily.) Well, it’s 
as fine a Christmas Eve as I’ve ever 
seen. Just a little skim of snow over 
everything and the sky dark blue, 
and the stars bright. We heard two 
or three groups of Christmas carollers 
as we rode over. Singing always 
sounds fine in the night air — espe- 
cially in the winter time. (Door 
opens to let in GRANDFATHER, carry- 

ing basket.) 

GranpMoTHER There, listen! Hear 
them, Althea? (Voices sing “O Lit- 
tle Town” off stage, as GRANDFATHER 
holds door open.) 

Morner Yes. It’slovely. But some- 
how I can’t settle down to listen to- 
night. I’m so anxious to get to the 
hospital and see how Horace is. If 


he’s still gaining as he was yesterday, 
maybe — well, it won’t be long be- 
fore he’s home. . . . Hello, Father! 
You going to help Mother hold the 
fort for me tonight? 

GRANDFATHER Yes. Sure. No bo- 
geymen’ll get in while we're here. 
But you bundle up! It’s cold out, 
now I tell you! (Gives Granp- 
MOTHER packages.) 

GranpMoTHER Yes, and go right 
ahead, Althea. We've got a few 
things for the children we'll be put- 
ting on the tree. And don’t you 
worry a bit about anything here. If 
a chick or a child stirs, we'll know 
it! 

Morner (Now with her coat and hat 
on.) I know you will. Of course. 
It’s so good of you — (Starts out and 
then puts her head back in.) But lis- 
ten especially for Evie, will you? 
She’s walked twice in her sleep the 
last two weeks. I think she’s lone- 
some for her father, and goes looking 
for him. 

GRANDFATHER We'll listen for them 
all! Now you clear out of here, and 
have your visit with Horace. (She 
goes, laughing.) Anybody’d think 
we hadn’t brought up four of our own 
and got them a good deal farther 
along than hers are. And no bones 
broken, either! Though I’m not say- 
ing there hadn’t ought to have been, 
sometimes. We spoiled our young 
ones, Hattie. That’s why they order 
us around now the way they do. 
And they’re spoiling theirs just the 
same! 

GranpMoTHER (Laughing.) Well, of 
course parents are the only ones who 
spoil the children. Grandparents 
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don’t have a thing to do with it, 

Eben, dothey? Here’sadoll. And 

here’s a drum. And here’s a top. 

(She names each toy as she picks it up 

out of the basket.) (Sound of singing 

“ Deck the Hall”’ offstage grows louder. 

Enter at least six young people. Men 

carry baskets heaped with presents.) 

GRANDFATHER (Peering around.) 
Who’s that? Am I seeing quad- 
ruple, or is it Santa Claus himself? 

Cuorvus No, we're not Santa Claus! 

GraNDMOTHER Some of them look to 
me like our own children, Eben, but 
I don’t see enough of them lately to 
be sure. Besides, they’re all dressed 
up so fancy! 

Doris (Hugging her mother.) Oh, 
Mother, dear, we mean to get home 
oftener! But when a girl works in 
an office, all the time she has is nights 
— and you folks go to bed so early! 
By the time Jack and I get our sup- 
per dishes washed, you're sound 
asleep! 

GranpMoTHER (Smiling.) Well, I 
suppose that excuse does as well as 
any. But how does it happen you’re 
here now? 

Sytvia Oh, we had to stop by and 
leave a few things for Althea’s chil- 
dren. We've been shopping all aft- 
ernoon. (Goes to her father and hugs 
him.) I know just how they'll miss 
Horace, because I remember how we 
felt that time Father was down East 
and didn’t get back for Christmas. 
Why, I really thought I was going to 
die! 

Peter So, due to their sad recollec- 
tions, we have dragged up a flight of 
fourteen steps — I counted them! — 

the biggest load of Christmas being 





delivered anywhere in this town to- 

night, I bet! 

Gorpon And I know building on a 
rock is according to the Bible, but 
why did Horace and Althea have to 
pick such ahigh one? If you ask me, 
I'd say it was probably climbing that 
flight of stairs that put Horace where 
he’s been the last two weeks! I'd 
kind of like to lie down in a nice, 
comfortable bed myself right now! 
(Young men put down baskets. Prrer 
starts putting presents on and around 
tree, with grandparents helping.) 

Doris But — instead of that — you're 
taking us all to a country dance at 
Cranberry Meadows, aren’t you? 

Gorpon Well — I was! 

Myrtie Qh, you are! 

Gorpon Well — if I thought I could 
dance when I got there — 

Jack If you can’t dance with Myrtle, 
you know who can! Choose your 
partners for a Lady of the Lake! 
(GRANDFATHER pulls out a jew’s harp 
and they dance a few turns, and danc- 
ing, go off, calling back good-night and 
merry Christmas.) 

Perer (Following.) Tell Althea we'll 
drop around again in the morning, — 
help liven up the day for the kids. 

GraNpDMOTHER Yes, I'll tell her. And 
you all have a good time tonight. 
You won’t be young but once — 
(Voices singing “ Deck the Hall” come 
back, growing fainter.) 

GRANDFATHER No, they won’t be 
young but once, and who’d want to 

be? Who'd want to be young any 

time except when they were young? 

Way young folks do now is nothing 

to the times they had when we were 

growing up, do you say so, Hattie? 
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GRANDMOTHER No, Eben. No, I feel 
just the same as you do about that. 

GRANDFATHER Take the dancing: Of 
course, this new-fangled dancing is 
nothing but jump and jerk. And 
what they were doing here just now 
was all gone by as long ago as I can 
remember, — all out of date. Now 
we learned some pretty steps! Re- 
member that —what was it? — 
Varsoviana? (He sings it and they 
do it together. A polka would do as 
well.) 

GranpMoTHER There, I hadn’t thought 
of that for years, ‘til you spoke. 
(They sit down, she with folded hands, 
he with his pipe.) You remember, 
Eben, the night they serenaded 
a 

GRANDFATHER (Nods, slowly.) Yeah 

. and I was thinking of the day 
every summer when we used to meet, 
all the families around, with horses 
and carriages, at Flat Rocks, and 
drive on down to the beach... . 

GRANDMOTHER (Smiling.) Singing! 
. . . We'd always be singing... . 
Oh, — I promised Althea I'd see to 
Evie — (Hurries out softly, with two 
bores.) (GRANDFATHER, humming, 
winds clock, fizes pipe, looks out 
window.) 

GRANDMOTHER (Returning.) Yes, 
they’re all sound asleep. (They sit 
again.) . . . That row of stockings, 
Eben, reminds me of how they used 
to hang under our mantelpiece, 
Christmas Eve years ago. Just the 
same number. Only ours were for 
three girls and one boy. 

GRANDFATHER (Nodding.) Yeah. 
(Chuckles.) Remember the night 


Peter put tin pans beside the stove 


for Santa Claus to stumble over? 
So we'd be sure to hear him when he 
came? 

GRANDMOTHER And we did all right. 
Something happened, just before 
daylight. I can hear that crash 
now. ... 

GRANDFATHER But when Pete got to 
the kitchen, all he found were the pans 
strewed over the floor. No other 
signs of Santy — 

GRANDMOTHER But the stockings were 
full! 

GRANDFATHER Yes. Yes, the stock- 
ings were always full at our house as 
long as they were hung. . . . We've 
managed pretty well, Hattie. 

GraNpMOTHER Yes, I think so, Eben. 
...I1 think we managed pretty 
well... . / And I know God has been 
good... . 

GRANDFATHER Do you remember? 


GRANDMOTHER I was just thinking 
the same. . 
GRANDFATHER Seems to me as 


though .. . 
GRANDMOTHER Yes... . Yes, twas, 
Eben. . . . (They fall asleep. Voices 


sing softly outside — “Hark the Her- 
ald Angels.” Silence, and enter two 
boys in guard uniforms with silver 
spears, standing one on each side of 
the door. Then enter the CurisTmas 
Farry in white and silver, with a bit of 
red, looking all about. She sees the 
grandparents, runs on tiptoe from one 
to the other, touching them with her 
wand, then she runs back to the door 
and calls.) 

Farry Come in, come in! 
It is safe, — quite safe! 
Two sleep here, but they are grown, 
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And I have touched them with my 

wand! 

They will not wake until we go! 

Until we go! Until we go! 

Come in now! 

Come in, come in! 

(Enter the Curistmas Etves, all in 

green and gold, marching like soldiers. 

They stand saluting before the Farry.) 

Farry 
Look at this tree! 

Already ’tis laden — 

Extves (Jn chorus.) Laden? How 
laden! 

Farry 
So forget now the tree! 

It has no need of thee — 

Lartiest Ever (Throwing out his chest.) 
What? No need of me? 

Fairy (Laughing.) 

Not even of thee! . 

But there are the stockings, 

Four in a row. Three boys, I trow, 
And one little girl — 

Girt Eir The girl is mine. / claim 
the girl. I know about girls. They 
like dolls! 

Farry You are right about girls. 
You know about girls. They like 
dolls — 

Biccest Boy Er Dolls, — pfui! 
We'll take the boys. We know about 
boys. Boys like balls! 

Orner Boy Etves (Jn turn.) And 
knives . . . anddrums . . . and har- 
monicas — 

Farry But now — what do they all 
like? 

Exives (Jn chorus.) We know what 

they alllike! . . . candy . . . oranges 

. and nuts! (They run two toa 
stocking and hold the tops open.) But 
where’s the bag? Where’s Santy, 
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with his wonderful, magical Santy’s 
bag, — full of such wonderful, magi- 
cal things? 

Farry (Running to door.) 

Sa-anty! Sa-anty! 

Two sleep here but they are grown, 

And I have touched them with my 
wand, — 

They will not wake until we go! 

Sa-anty! Come in! 

(Fairy runs back to stand with the tree 

as her background, her silver wand 

raised. Voices sing softly outside, 

“O, Little Town.” Then silence, and 

Santy enters. He is alittle man ina 

red suit — no beard — dragging a bag 

almost as big as he is, and full.) 

Ex.ves (Chanting with bright faces.) 
Oh, merry, merry, merry! 

Merry Sir! 
Merry, merry, merry — 

Santy (Stopping in middle of room and 
saluting sharply.) Merry! 

Etves (Saluting.) Merry! 

Famy (Softly.) Merry, merry Christ- 
mas, Santy, dear! 

Santy (Gruffly, with a wave of his 
hand.) Whathavewehere? Stock- 
ings? 

Farry (Laughing.) 

You seem surprised! 

Is it because there are so many? 

Or because there are not more? 

Certain it is you’ve seen stockings 
before — 

On Christmas Eves! 

Santy (Gruffly.) 

A million, more or less! 

A quadrillion, I should guess! 

Even a decillion, maybe — 

And — what is more than that, my 
lady? 

Farry (Laughing.) I don’t know! 
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Etves (To each other.) What they 


don’t know, isn’t so! . . . Come on, 


Santy, openup! Weneedtoys! We 
need toys — 
Fary For one little girl — 


Orner Etves And three bigger boys! 

Santy (Dragging bag over.) Well! 
Well! Help yourselves! As much 
as you take out at the top, more will 
come in at the bottom! 

Famy (Softly.) Oh, yes, it’s a magic 
bag! 

E.ves (Dipping, running, chanting.) 
Magic bag, magic bag, magic, magic, 
magic bag! Magic bag — (Door 
opens, and enter Evie in her pink 
nightgown, hands out ahead of her, 
moving very slowly. Shewalks slowly.) 

Evie (In monotone.) Daddy! Daddy! 
Daddy! (Complete cessation of activ- 
ity; Santry, Famy, and Etves keep 
position as they were.) 

Evie (Proceeding around the room, 
in and out among them.) Daddy! 
Daddy! Daddy! (Finally touches 
GRANDFATHER'S knee, climbs up there, 
and lays her head against him.) Oh, 
Daddy, I do like sitting in your lap. 
Let me sleep tonight in your lap, 
Daddy. (His arms close around and 
settle her comfortably, but otherwise he 
does not stir.) 

Santy (Softly, to Famy.) Has your 
wand touched her? 

Farry 
You know I never touch children, 
And if I did, my wand would never 

make them sleep! .. . 
Still this one sleeps — 


Santry And any minute she may 
wake! Be quick now, elves! Be 
quick! 


Famy (Softly.) She’s such a lovely 


little girl — 

Girt Eir_ Give her the best! 

Boy Exrves (Sighing.) Yes, the best! 
The very best! She’s just a girl — 
only a girl—but such a lovely, 
lovely little girl! (Ae they run back 
and forth from bag to Evie’s stocking, 
chanting this, the door opens again. 
All movement stops. HA ie enters, 
looks around in amazement; then in 


alarm.) 
Hature Oh, boy! Oh, boy, oh, boy, 
oh boy! And she’s here! Of course 


she’d have to come down here! 
(Drives fist into palm of hand and 
makes grimace of hard thinking; then 
looks around.) Why the dickens 
doesn’t Grandpa wake up? Why 
doesn’t somebody wake up? I knew 
Evie walked in her sleep, but I didn’t 
spose everybody. . . . Why, maybe 
they’ve all turned to salt like Lot’s 
wife. (Crosses and gingerly pokes 
biggest Evry. Whispering.) Hey! 
Hey, you fellers! 

Santy (Loudly and sternly.) Hands 
off there, boy! 

Haute (Startled, putting hands in 
pocket.) Oh, oh,— I—I just wanted 
to see if he were real. 

Santy Curiosity kills cats! . . . What 
are you here for? What’s the mat- 
ter with this family, anyway? Didn’t 
your mother and father ever teach 
you that the place for children on 
Christmas Eve was in bed? And for 
them, too! (Points at grandparents.) 
If you think you can play tricks on 
Santy — 

Haiuse (Teeth chattering.) But — 
but — (Bursts out.) Don’t you say 


anything against my father and 
They’re the best parents 


mother! 
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in the world, and they’ve told us 
everything they ought to — but my 
father’s sick in the hospital! And 
my mother’s gone to visit him! And 
they can’t help it if Evie walks in 
her sleep, can they? And she can’t 
help it either. It’s all my fault. — 
I was supposed to tend to her. But 
I dropped off, and she — oh, Santy, 
you wouldn’t take back her presents, 
would you? Mother said maybe 
you would if any child came around. 
But Evie isn’t really here! I mean 
her mind isn’t! Nor her eyes! She 
hasn’t seen you; and she doesn’t 
know a thing about it all! She’s 
sound asleep, Santy, honest! Just 
as if she were in her bed! 

Girt Er (Beginning slowly and re- 
luctantly to take Evie’s gifts.) Oh! 
We forgot! But it is the rule! Ifa 
child gets up—and comes down 
stairs — on Christmas Eve — 

Santy (Saluting.) Put her presents 
back. There is something in what 
the boy says. After all, the child 
sleeps. 

E.ves (Saluting happily.) 

Merry, merry, merry. 

Put her presents back! 

There is something in what he says! 
After all, she sleeps. 

Girt Exir (Finishing, turning, point- 
ing.) But what about him? He 
does not sleep. 

Boy Etves (Pointing and chanting.) 
What about him? He does not 
sleep. 

Santy Yes, what about you? You 
do not sleep! 

Haire (Soberly.) No, I’m awake 

all right. Iguess. (He pinches him- 

self.) Yes, sir. I cer- 


I’m awake. 





tainlyam. And I see you all plain as 
day. A Christmas Fairy, and seven 
elves and — and Santy himself! Oh- 
h-h-h, boy! But I thought you’d be 
a lot bigger than this, Santy! 

Santy Hm. What made you think 
people could paint good pictures of 
somebody nobody else ever saw? I 
can look a lot of different ways. Well, 
now, what have you got to say for 
yourself? Anything you say will be 
held against you. Any reason why I 
shouldn’t take what’s in your stock- 
ing? 

Hauture (Slowly.) No. I guess not. 
No. You'll have to take my pres- 
ents back, all right. 

Etves We've got to take his back; 
got to take his back, got to take his 


back all right. The knife... and 

the candy . . . and the harmonica — 
Farry (Gently.) 

Poor boy! 


If you say you're sorry, 

Sorry you came and found us here, — 
I think if you say you're very sorry 
And now will know better another 


year — 
Hauure (Hands in pocket.) No, I 
can’t say that. I'll never know bet- 


ter. Evie’s my sister and I look out 
for her. Always have; always will. 
And I can’t say I’m sorry, because 
I’m not. If I hadn’t come, she’d 
have lost her presents instead — and 
without even seeing you either! 
(Looking around, grinning.) Any- 
way, I’ve sure seen you! Nothing 
can change that! And, honest, it’s 
almost worth it to me! You know, 
seeing Santy, and you elves, to say 
nothing of the Christmas Fairy, — 
and oh, boy, is she a queen! This is 








just about the biggest thing that has 
ever happened to me! 
Santy (Grimly.) Well, if that’s the 


way you feel about it! Do your 
duty, men. 

Extves (Saluting sadly.) Our duty, 
Sir! 


CuristMas Farry 

Oh, Santy, dear Santy, 

He’s a very pretty boy! 

And the words he says fall sweetly on 
my ear! 

Oh, don’t you think he’s right — 

And don’t you think we might — 

I mean, after all, no other children 
need to hear 

What we have done — 

If we should do it — 

And I don’t think that you would rue 
it — 

Oh, Santy, Santy, dear! 

He’s such a brave, good, honest, 
pretty boy! 

Santy (Grinning.) Pretty is a fight- 
ing word to you, eh, Hallie? 

Haire (Stoutly.) Not when a fairy 
says it. 

Santy Oh! Oh, I see. Makes a dif- 
ference, eh? Well, now, let me think. 
What’s this you say about your fa- 
ther being in the hospital and your 
mother being away? Who are they? 

Hauture Grandpa and Grandma. 

Santry Oh. Oh,Isee....Hm.... 

Evie Daddy... Daddy. . . Dad- 
dy . . . (Famy wipes a sympathetic 
tear. Grr Exr sniffs.) 

Lirttest Eitr Oh-h-h, — boo — hoo 
— hoo — hoo! 

Santy (Quickly, clearing his throat.) 
There; there; none of that, now! 
I know just how you feel. Hallie, 


promise you'll never tell what you've 


seen tonight? 


Hature Promise! Cross my heart! 
Santy Men! Fill up that stocking 
again! (Salutes.) Merry! 
Etves (Saluting.) Merry! (And 
chanting.) 
He knows how we feel! He knows 
about boys! 
Fill up the stocking, fill up the stock- 
ing, 


Fill up the stocking for Hallie! 

Santy (As they finish.) All right. 
All right. Off we go now. Seems 
early, but it’ll be daybreak before 
we know it, and we've got a lot todo 
yet — (Tugging at bag.) 

Farry (Sings to tune of “Good Morn- 
ing to You,” while E.ves dance in 
circle around.) 

Merry Christmas, dear Evie! 

Merry Christmas, brave Hal! 

To all that you love, 

Blessings from above. 

Merry Christmas, dear Evie! 

Merry Christmas, brave Hal! 

(She goes off, looking back and smiling, 
waving her wand. Etves follow, 
dancing.) 

Santy (Atdoor.) Well, young fellow, 
good night and good luck! After 
this, you won’t believe all you see in 
pictures, will you? And don’t be- 
lieve all you see with your own eyes 


either. Because—I’m not Santa 
Claus. I’m just Santy, his right- 
hand man! Santa Claus is a big 


man, just like you thought! (Salut- 
ing.) Merry! 

Hauure (Dazed, saluting.) Merry — 
(Santy exits, followed by guards.) 
(HALE stands, still dazed in middle 
of floor, rubbing his eyes. Voices out- 
side sing softly “Silent Night.” En- 
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ter Moruer and Fatuer. 

continue, very softly.) 

Morner Why — Hallie! 

FatHer What’s this mean, old fellow? 
How’d you get down here? 

Hauure (Running to him.) Dad! 

Evie (Waking quickly.) Daddy! 
Daddy! (Also running to him.) 

GRANDPARENTS (Waking.) 

Why — why — 

GRANDFATHER Horace Webster, that’s 
never you, standing on your feet in 
your own house just two weeks 
after — 

Moruer Qh, but he’s gained so fast, 
Father! The doctor’s been saying 
for a week he might, and tonight he 
said he could come home for Christ- 
mas! Isn’tit wonderful? We didn’t 
tell any of you, because at the last 
minute something — but here he is! 
Good as new, except for resting! 
Of course we've got to take good care 
of him! (Tucks him up in a big 
chair.) 

Fatuer Yes, save some of the cotton 
around that tree there to wrap me 
in! (Whistles, sitting with Evie on 
his knee and Haute on the arm of the 
chair.) Hey! What a loaded tree! 
(Looking around.) And—by the 
Great Horn Spoon — if Santa Claus 
hasn’t been here already! 

Hature No, Dad. Not Santa Claus 
himself — (Claps hand wildly over his 
mouth.) 

Fatuer Why, yes, he has, too! 
at that, Evie! 
see? 

Evie Oooooh! 


Voices 


Look 
Do you see what I 


(Runs, gets doll, con- 


spicuous at top of stocking, and runs 
back to her father.) 
Moruer Why, what in the world, 
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Mother — and how did the children 
get down here? 

GRANDMOTHER (Fidgeting.) Well — 
well — you know you said Evie was 
walking in her sleep lately! 

GRANDFATHER Yes, here we were 
sitting, talking over old times and 
first thing we knew, — well — well, 
here she was! That’s all! 

Hature And I came down after her! 
That’s all! 

GRANDMOTHER (Relieved.) 
all! 

Moruer I’m not so sure it’s quite all. 
I rather suspect a trick somewhere — 
(Enter RaymMonp and Rapa in cow- 
boy clothes.) 

Ratpx Who said something about 
Dad? 

Raymonp Oh, boy, am I seeing 
things? ; 

Haire Seeing Dad! 

Evie Daddy! 

Fatuer Come here, you two hard- 
riding, rope-swinging, spur-booted 
cowboys! (They stride over, grin- 
ning.) 

Moruer Well, where in the world did 
those outfits come from? 

Raymonp Good Old St. Nick, I 
guess — 

Ratra We found them on the foot of 
our bed! 

Hauue Why, he never went up — 
(Claps hand again over mouth.) 
(RayMonp and Rapa lean on back of 
Fatuer’s chair and sing cowboy song.) 

Hauure Oh, boy, aren’t they beauts! 

GRANDMOTHER There’s another one 
of ’em on the tree, Hallie — looks 
about your size. 

Haire Oh, boy. (Runs toward tree, 
comes back with it, putting it on.) 


Yes, that’s 





(Off-stage voice sings “ Deck the Halls.” 
Door opens and young people troop in.) 
Sytvia We had to stop. We're dy- 
ing of curiosity. Why all the 
lights? (Children obscure FaTHER.) 

Hauire Curiosity kills cats! (Chil- 
dren disclose Fatuer.) (Peter, shak- 
ing hands cordially.) Well, Horace, 
old man! I'm not exactly surprised. 
Kind of suspected it all along. But 
it sure makes Christmas in this 
house! 

Doris Doesn’t it! 

Sytvia_ Oh, Althea, I’m so happy for 
you! (Jingle of bells outside. Knock 
on door.) 

Aurnea Who in the world, —hon- 
estly, seems as if anything could hap- 
pen tonight! (One of young men 
open door to lady in furs.) 

Lapy Good-evening. I hope you will 
forgive me for calling so late. But 
you see, your happiness is reaching 
out a long way. Even I heard of 
it, and wished I might share it. I 
spoke to my husband, and though he 
is a very busy man, he said he would 
drive me over... . / And if you like, 
he, too, will join you — 

Morner (Gently.) And you, — will 
you tell us your name? Of course 
I should know it, but — 

Lapy (Shaking her head.) No, you 
would have no way. My name is 
familiar tofew. But my husband — 
my husband is — Santa Claus! 

Evie (Sliding off her father’s knee.) 
Ooooh, — Mrs. Santa Claus! 

Lapy (Smiling.) Yes, dear. Merry 
Christmas! 

Haire You say — you say, Sir —I 
mean Ma’am — he’s out here? 

Lapy (Turning.) Santa! Will you 


comein? (Offstage — “Jingle Bells.”) 

Santa (Outside.) Whoa, Dasher! 
Whoa, Dancer! Stand, Prancer 
and Viren! (Another jingle of bells 
and he enters.) Hello, hello, every- 
body! Well, I guess you're hav- 
ing quite a party here tonight. 
How do, Mr. Webster, how do. 
Glad to know you're home again! 
. . . Well, youngsters, it’s Christ- 
mas already for you, I guess, — 
how'd you like to have me strip 
your tree for you? 

Raymonp and Ratpu_ Gee, that would 
be swell! 

Hature Oh, boy! What a night! 

Evie (Curtseying.) That would be 
very good of you, Santa! 

Santa Would, hey? (Chucks her un- 
der chin.) Well, let’s see. Stock- 
ings first, eh? (He brings Evie’s 
first, then the boys’. Boys speak low 
to Farner. Santa marches toward 
tree.) 

Farner Just a minute, Santa Claus. 
My boys here have a suggestion to 
make. Who’s your spokesman, 
boys? 

Hauure (Prodded by other two.) Well, 
Santa Claus, it’s like this. Seems to 
us we've already had about the best 
Christmas any kids could have. 
And of course a lot of the things 
on the tree there, folks got for us be- 
cause they thought we wouldn’t have 
dad. But now we've gothim. So— 

RayMonv So seems as if you'd better 
give most of what’s on the tree to 
other kids in the neighborhood. 
That is, we're willing, if the aunts 
and uncles, and grandpa and grandma 
are — 

Cuorvus Oh, it’s all right with us if it’s 
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what you want! 

Ratpn You know their names, of 
course, Santa Claus. And they’re 
all darned nice kids around here, 
honest! 

Santa Craus (Nodding.) I'll bet 
they are. They are if the Websters 
are any sample, that’s sure. You 
know, we hear pretty well of these 
children of yours up at the North 
Pole, Mrs. Webster! 

Aurea (Gently.) I’m glad of that. 

Mrs. Santa Criaus Yes. I said it 
was the particular happiness of this 
family which brought us here tonight. 
But it was your unselfishness, too. 
These qualities have great appeal for 
us — especially this year! 

Santa Cravus All right. All right 
now. Here we go! (With the help 
of the grown-ups he strips tree.) 

Santa Ciaus (Finishing.) There we 
are! I guess that’s all! And what a 
tree it was! Now, Mrs., we've got to 
be getting right back up North — 

Lapy Yes. Yes, we must get started 
on our next year’s work. We always 
have a good deal to do ourselves, al- 
though as we get older, of course we 
have more and more help from the 
young folks of our neighborhood. 
. . » You know what I mean, Hallie? 

Hauure (Grinning.) You bet! 


Lapy Good-night, everyone, and 
Merry Christmas! 

Cuorvus Good-night! Merry Christ- 
mas! 


Santa (Indoor, soberly.) You know, 
you're mighty lucky people to be liv- 
ing this year in a part of the world 
where you can have a Christmas like 
this! Nothing but stars above your 
chimney, nothing but snowflakes fall- 
ing on your roofs. Laden tree, tur- 
key in the oven, — 

Moruer And being together, Santa 


Claus. That’s best of all. 
Santa Yes, that’s right. Being to- 
gether. With love in your hearts. 


That’s what the world needs right 
now. Love for all men. If only 
America can keep it — 

Haire America’s going to keep it, 
Santa Claus! 

Santa Ciaus Hn, I shouldn’t won- 
der. I shouldn’t wonder if it will — 
if you say so!... You know, I 
wish you folks would sing your na- 
tional hymn. I'd like to hear that 
tonight. I'd like to have it linger- 
ing on the air as I ride away from a 
world I can’t visit for another year — 

Boys We will, Santa Claus! (Group 
sings it.) 

Santa Criaus (With a wave.) Oh, 
that’s fine! Fine! Thank you! 
Good-night, all! 

Hauire (Saluting.) Merry! 

Santa Cuiavus (Smiling, saluting.) 
Merry! 

Aut (Turning to audience.) Merry, 
merry, merry — Christmas! 


CURTAIN 





Thanksgiving with Uncle Sam , 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 





Mi 
Characters Uncite Sam Howdy, folks, I’m Uncle 7 
Uncie Sam Sam Un 
Miss Liserty In case you didn’t know — c 
Free SPEECH But guess you're all familiar s 
JUSTICE With the way I look, and so Mr 
OpporTUNITY I'll start right in by saying s 
Happiness That on Thanksgiving Day, t 
Tue Equauity Boys We're all here mighty thankful t 
Mr. anp Mrs. AVERAGE CITIZEN In the good old U. S. A. 0 
Serrminc Any American dining room, Whole families get together, te 
) decorated for Thanksgiwing Day. In And share in fun and feast — ~ 
) the upstage wall center, there is a A custom we've been keeping a 
window through which an outdoor scene Three hundred years at least. v 
is visible. There are exits at right But though we meet in little groups, Un 
| and left, the one at right leading to the All over our great land — n 
! front of the house; and the one at left We’re really linked together, T 
) to the rear. There is a large table at In one big mighty band. u 
stage center, extending from left to We own the same ideals, h 
right, and set for Thanksgiving dinner We’re proud of the American Way; h 
with places to accommodate nine. That’s why I want you all to join Mis 
There are seven chairs on the upstage In this Thanksgiving Day. a 
side of the table and one at each end, Some old friends of ours are coming fc 
leaving the downstage side open to the — (There is the sound of a doorbell Une 
view of the audience. At rise of cur- offstage.) th 
tain, the middle chair is pulled back Oh, there’s the first one, now — ti 
from the table and in front of it stands (He leaves the table, crossing right as he Unc 
Uncie Sam. In one hand he holds a continues.) N 
large carving knife and in the other a Excuse me, please, I'll let °em in — el 
long steel sharpener. He draws them We'll let ’em take a bow. L 
across each other as though putting the (Uncie Sam exits right.) ta 
finishing touches on the blade. After Uncte Sam (Off.) Well, hello there, Unc 
a moment, he stops, puts the things welcome! Good to see you. Happy C 
down on the table and waves a friendly Thanksgiving Day! FRE 
hand to the audience. Miss Lizserty (Offstage, too.) Hello, he 
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Uncle Sam! (Uncie Sam ushers in 

Miss Liserry.) 

Uncie Sam (As they enter.) Come 
in, come in, Miss Liberty. I might 
have known you'd be the first. You 
always have been here in America, 
and I guess we can all be mighty 
thankful for that. 

Miss Liserty (Smiling at him and 
patting hisarm.) Thank you, Uncle. 

Uncie Sam May I take your torch, 
or would you like to put it down 
somewhere? 

Miss Liserty Why, Uncle, I should 
say not. With everyone in the coun- 
try being thankful that I have this 
torch, I’m not going to take a chance 
on losing it. (Lispertry need not hold 
torch aloft all of the time, but can let it 
restonherarm. Now, looking around 
at everything.) My, my, how festive 
we look! 

Uncte Sam Yes m’am! There's 
nothing like a good old American 
Thanksgiving table. (He leads her 
upstage, back of the table, pointing out 
her place.) You're going to sit right 
here next to me, Miss Liberty. 

Miss Liserty Hmm-m, that’s nice, 
and I suppose the two end places are 
for the guests of honor. 

Uncite Sam That’s right. (There is 
the sound of the doorbell off impa- 
tiently.) 

Uncte Sam Well, let’s see who this is. 
Make yourself at home, Miss Lib- 
erty. (Uncie Sam evils right. Muss 
Liperty hovers about, admiring the 
table.) 

Uncie Sam (Off.) Oh, so it’s you. 
Come on in. 

Free Speecu (Of.) Hello, Uncle, 

hello, hello! Happy Thanksgiving, 
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happy Thanksgiving! Well, well, 

well! Yes, yes, yes, as I’ve always 

said, it’s a fine thing, this annual 
get-together! (Uncie Sam ushers in 

Free SPeecu.) 

Uncie Sam (As they enter.) Just as 
talkative as ever, aren’t you? Here 
he is, Miss Liberty, the original voice 
of America. 

Miss Liserty (Smiling.) Hello, Free 
Speech. 

Free Speecn How are you, Miss 
Liberty? Well, where can I put my 
soap box? (Without waiting for an 
answer, he plumps it downstage center, 
and climbs up on it.) Listen every- 
body — 

Uncte Sam Now, wait a minute, 
you're not going to make a speech 
today — 

Free Speecu (Quickly.) And why 
not? 

Miss Liserty Now, now, don’t get 
upset . . . Let him talk, Uncle. 

Uncie Sam (Somewhat testily.) Oh, 
all right, all right. 

Miss Liserty And don’t you worry 
about him, Free Speech. He may 
mumble in his beard now and then, 
but he’s as thankful as anyone that 
you’re here. 

Free Speech Okey, Miss Liberty, 
but all I’m asking for is my rights. 
I just want it understood that I can 
say what I want (Gesticulating) to 
you — (He points at Liserty.) and 
you— (At Uncte, then to several 
points in the audience as he says) and 
you, and you, and you! And, of 
course, you can say just what you 
want to me — that’s all part of it. 

(The doorbell is heard off.) 
Miss Liserty I'll go. (She crosses 











and goes off right.) 

Uncie Sam (Taking advantage of the 
opportunity.) Now, come on, Free 
Speech, this may be the guests of 
honor. Come on round here and let 
me show you your place. (Free 
Spreecs gets off his box, and carries it 
around the table.) 

Free Speecu All right, Uncle, but 
there’s lots more I could say. 

Uncie Sam Yes, no doubt — now — 
(He points to the place at right of Miss 
Liserty.) Here, I’m putting you 
next to Miss Liberty. She seems to 
be able to handle you. 

Free Speecn Ah, a fine girl, Miss 
Liberty, a fine girl! (He puts his 
soap bor down behind his place.) 
(Liperty re-enters with Justice.) 

Miss Liserty Here’s Justice, Uncle. 

Uncite Sam (Going to greet her and 
leading her to stage center.) Well, 
well, howdy! We're glad to have 
you with us. You know Free 
Speech — 

Justice Oh, yes. How do you do? 

Free Speecu Hi! Does she know 
me? Why, say, she’s been in my 
corner every fight I ever had, haven’t 
you, Justice? 

Justice (She smiles.) Well, I might 
not have put it in just those words, 
but yes, we’re old friends. (There is 
a loud knock on door off right.) 

Unciz Sam Well, somebody doesn’t 
know we have a doorbell. 

Free Speecu Oh, I can guess who 
that is. That’s Opportunity knock- 
ing — I'll let him in. (As he starts 
off right, there is another loud knock.) 
Hold your horses, I’m coming! (He 
goes off.) 

Justice So that’s who it is —I always 


heard that Opportunity knocked but 


once. 

Miss Liserty Qh, no, in America, he 
knocks all the time. (Another loud 
knock.) There he goes again. (Op- 
PORTUNITY jumps on stage left. He 
takes off his hat and bows with a sweep- 
ing gesture.) 

Opportunity Hello, everybody, here 
I am! 

Uncie Sam Say, young fella, where'd 
you come from? 

Opportunity The back door wasn’t 
locked so I came in that way. Any 


objections? 
Uncie Sam No, but what’s the idea 
of knocking on the front? 
Opportunity (Chuckling.) That’s 


just a peculiar habit of mine. I like 
to show up where I’m least expected. 
(Free Speecs re-enters with Happi- 
NESS.) 

Free Speecu (As they enter.) Well, 
I didn’t find Opportunity, but — 
(Sees Opportunity at left.) Oh, so 
there you are — up to your old tricks 
again! 

Opportunity (Grinning.) Hi, there, 
Free Speech! 

Free Speecu (Holding Happiness by 
the arm.) But I’ve got Happiness. 
(Happiness breaks away from Free 
Speecu. She runs downstage left, 
laughing.) 

Happmness Oh, no, you haven’t! 

Free Speecn (Calling to Opporrv- 
niry.) Catch her, Opportunity! 
Catch her! (Opportunity staris 
after her, but she dodges him and runs 
upstage left behind the table with Op- 
PorTUNITY following, and Free 
Speecu cutting her off from the right. 
She laughs and appeals to UNCLE.) 
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Happiness Uncle, make them stop 
chasing me. 

Uncie Sam (Jovially.) Here, here, 
stop all this commotion, you two. 
Free Speecu You can’t do that, 
Uncle. The Pursuit of Happiness — 
it’s in the Declaration of Independ- 

ence. 

Happiness But Uncle, this is Thanks- 
giving, and they know very well I’m 
going to stay all d ,. 

Uncie Sam Yes, of course you are, 

and we're plenty thankful to have 

you with us! Now, no more rough- 
house, you two. Better get settled 

— the guests of honor should be com- 

ing any minute now. 


Free Spreecu I hope so. I’m hun- 
gry. 
Opportunity I, too! When do we 


eat? (There is the sound of voices off, 
arguing. They all stop and listen.) 

Opportunity Say, what’sthat? (The 
voices continue arguing. “I tell you I 
want my way.” — “No, I want my 
way.”) 

Free Speecn From the sound of 
things I must have left the door open. 

Uncite Sam Yep guess you did all 
right. (He starts toward right.) 

Happiness Who is it, Uncle? 

Unciz Sam Well, you can bet your 
boots it isn’t the guests of honor. 
(He calls off right.) Hey, you two, 
stop arguing, and come on in here! 
(Tue Equauity Boys enter, each with 
an arm over the other’s shoulder, and 
legs tied together as for a three-legged 
race.) 


Equauiry Bors (As they enter. Ex- 


cept when they argue, they speak in 
unison.) Hello, Uncle, guess you're 
The only way we ever get 


right. 





anywhere is to compromise. 

Happiness (Laughingly.) If it isn’t 
the Equality Boys! (There are gen- 
eral “ Helloes”’ from everyone.) 

Equauity Boys Hello, everybody! 
Want to hear our slogan? (Without 
waiting, they proceed to recite, using 
appropriate gestures with their free 
arms.) 

All men are free and equal, 
That’s the motto we proclaim — 
We may argue about some things, 
But Equality is our name. 

Free Spreecn Iagreewiththat. (He 
jumps up onto his soap box. Shout- 
ing.) Equality — that’s the spirit! 

Uncie Sam Now, wait a minute, Free 
Speech, there’s a time and a place for 
everything. Right now we’re going 
to have a Thanksgiving dinner. 

Miss Liserty But the guests of 
honor, Uncle Sam — 

Justice They’re awfully late — 

Uncite Sam Now, now, don’t worry 
— they'll be here — and if we all find 
our places in the meantime —- (Jus- 
Tice has gone to the window, and is 
peering out toward right.) 

Justice (Turning.) There isn’t a 
sign of them yet, but you’re right, 
Uncle Sam! If we all stand behind 
our places, we can welcome them as 
they come in. 

Unciz Sam You're on my left, Jus- 
tice. (He indicates.) Let’s see, you 
know your place, Miss Liberty . . . 

Miss Liserty (Smiling.) Right here. 
(She stands behind her chair and the 
others do the same as Uncie Sam 
directs them.) 

Free Speeca I know where I go. 
(He moves his box out of the way and 
stands behind his chair.) 





Uncte Sam Now, Happiness, my 
dear, suppose you sit here next to 
one guest of honor— (He indicates 
the last chair in the row at right.) 

Haprrness Thank you, Uncle. (She 
goes to her place.) 

Uncte Sam And Opportunity, over 
here— (He indicates the last chair 
in the row at left.) Equality Boys, 
that puts you between Opportunity 
and Justice. (THe Equauity Boys 
go through a little pantomime, first one 
and then the other pushing behind their 
one chair. Then they both point to the 
middle of it, grin, shake hands with 
their free hands, and agree to be satis- 
fied with half each. UNciEe Sam steps 
to his place, and they are all standing 
behind their chairs.) 

Uncie Sam (He leans forward and 
looks up and down the table.) There 
—as fine a family as you've ever seen! 

Free Speecu Sure, if the end places 
were filled. I’m starved. When 
people are invited for Thanksgiving 
dinner and asked to be the guests of 
honor — and then they don’t show 
up — 

Uncie Sam _ I've told you, they'll be 
here. 

Justice But I am worried, Uncle. 
It’s getting so late — 

Miss Liserty Suppose something’s 
happened? Suppose they’re not com- 
ing — that they’re going to turn us 
down? 

Opportunity They can’t do that. 

UnciteSam And I tell you they won’t. 
They'll be here— you know how 
they are — independent — they take 
their time, but they'll be here. 

Att Well, I don’t know... . It’s 
late . . . I’m hungry. . . . (ec.) 


Opportunity (He has stepped back 
from the table a little and turned his 
head to look out the window toward 
right. Now excitedly.) Uncle, Un- 
cle, I see them! They’re coming! 
They’re coming! 

Uncte Sam (All smiles.) Good — 
good. (Leaving table.) I'll do the 
honors, and Opportunity, you came 
in through the kitchen, so you know 
where the turkey is. Better bring it 
in. 

Opportunity Okey. (He jumps off 
left.) (Uncie Sam crosses and goes 
off right as the doorbell rings.) 

Miss Liserty Come on, we must be 
ready to greet them. (She raises her 
torch.) 

FreeSpeecu Do you think I'd better 
get on my box? 

Happiness I don’t think so. Let’s 
just stand behind our chairs. 

Equauity Boys Do you think we'd 
better recite our slogan? 

Free Speecu If they’re going to re- 
cite, I’m going to make a speech! 
Justice Please, I think it would be 
better to let Uncle do the talking. 
(Opportunity brings in the roast 
turkey to the accompaniment of “‘Oh’s”’ 
and “ Ah’s” from the others. He puts 
it in front of UncLe Sam’s place, and 
then goes back to his own. Justice 
raises her scales, Toe Equa.ity Boys, 
Free Speech and Opportunity 
stand at attention, all are smiling as 
Uncue Sam brings in Mr. anp Mrs. 

AVERAGE CITIZEN.) 

Unctze Sam (Seaming.) Well, folks, 
here they are. Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen! (All the others say: 
“Welcome!” — “We're 30 glad you’re 
here.” —“ Happy Thanksgiving!” etc.) 
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Mrs. AveraGe Crrizen (Looking a 
little shy.) How — how do you do? 
We — we must apologize for being so 
dreadfully late. 

Mr. AveraGe Citizen Now, now, 
"fess up, Mother. Tell them why. 
Mrs. AveraGe Citizen Now, Pa— 
Mr. Averace Citizen Mother here 
took such a long time getting ready. 
Wanted to get all dressed up because 
we were coming to meet such distin- 

guished people — 

Mrs. AveraGce Citizen Pa. 

Mr. Averace Citizen Course I told 
her it was foolish. All of you are 
with us every day of the week, only 
we don’t always realize it. 

Aut Of course we are... . That's 
right. . . . (ete.) 

Uncie Sam Well, now, you two are 
here, we can begin. (He shows Mr. 
AveraGE Citizen his place at right.) 
You'll sit here, sir. 

Mr. AveraGe Citizen Thank you. 
(He stands behind his chair.) 

Uncie Sam (Turning to Mrs. Aver- 


AGE CiTIzEN and offering her his arm 
witha flourish.) And now, Ma’am, if 
I may. 


(She takes his arm and he 





leads her across the stage to her place 
left and then goes back to his own. He 
looks proudly up and down the table 


at his family.) Once more, welcome 
to you, Mr. and Mrs. Average Citi- 
zen. You know here in America, 
everything kind of depends on you. 
Can’t even start a Thanksgiving din- 
ner until you get here. What you 
say, goes. (There is applause from 
the others, and Mr. anv Mrs. Aver- 
AGE CITIZEN smile.) 

Uncte Sam (Seriously.) But now 
before getting down to the festivities, 
there’s one more thought that should 
be expressed. In this country of 
ours more than anywhere else in the 
world, we have reason to be thankful. 
And we're thankful above all that 
we're free to give our thanks, each 
in his own way. (He removes his hat 
and holds it in front of him, and the 
other male characters who have hats, 
follow suit. Then, Uncux, looking di- 
rectly out into the audience as though 
to include everyone in his next words.) 
Let us give thanks. (All at the table 
bow their heads reverently and hold that 
position as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 





The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


by Lucy Kennedy 


Characters 

Tue Prrer, a tall, thin fellow. 

Oster, a crippled boy of ten who carves 
wooden cats. 

ALDERMAN STEMPERNICKEL, a fat per- 
son. 

ALDERMAN Bumperkopr, a fatter per- 
son. 

Tue Mayor, a still fatter person. 

KATRINKA, a woman who is tired of the 
rats. 

Women of the town. 

CuILpREN of the town. 

Troe Long ago. 

Scene A street in Hamelin, in front of 
the Town Hall. 

At Rise Obits, seated on the Town- 
Hall steps, is carving a wooden cat, 
and whistling. The Pirer enters and 
watches him a moment. 

PIPER 
Such care you take! 

What is it you make? 

Oxsre A wooden cat. 

Pirer A wooden cat? 

Now what’s the point in that? 

Oxsre Well, there are so many rats 
here, the live cats are scared of them. 
People buy these for souvenirs — 
it’s kind of a joke! 

PIPER 
So you’re overrun with rats, who 

frighten your cats! 
And has your town a name, as well as 
an ill-fame? 


Osre Why, this is Hamelin town! 
Everyone who lives here knows that! 
PIPER 
Everyone who lives here, true, 
Must know the name as well as you. 
Osre (Looking the stranger up and 
down) I guess I haven’t seen you 
around before. (He whittles some 
more.) But if you don’t live here, 
where else? There’s the river on 
that side. (Pointing left.) And the 
mountain on that side. (Pointing 
right.) And no one can live there, 
because the mountain’s too high! 
Piper 
In back of the mountain is a beauti- 
ful city. 
I had to leave it, more’s the pity! 
Osre You mean to tell me there’s a 
town like this back of the mountain? 
Prrer 
Oh, it isn’t a place like this at all! 
For one thing, the houses aren’t 
nearly so tall, 
And they’re made of mirrors that 
wink in the sun, 
And everyone there has lots of fun, 
And in the back yards, where there’s 
a child, 
Why lollipop bushes simply grow 
wild! 
Osre (Licking his lips.) Any choco- 
late caramel bushes? 
PIPER 
Not bushes, no! They grow ona vine, 
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That all around boys’ windows 

twine! 

Oxste Pretty nice! 
people live there? 

PIPER 
They’re jolly, laughing, joyous and 

kind, 
And the children there always want 
to mind! 

Oste Golly, if I’d been you I wouldn’t 
have left that place! 

Prrer (With a sigh.) 

You see, one day, I was unjust to a 
neighbor, 

And the king there exiled me to labor, 

Wandering about the world to teach, 

That happiness is lost when we do 
o’er-reach. 

That’s why I talk in rhyme like this! 

I was a poet there, before I went 
amiss, 

These terrible rhymes grate on my 
ear 

So that I wish sometimes I couldn’t 
hear. 

Osre Well, they are pretty terrible. 
But then, when I like someone, J’m 
willing to overlook things! 

PIPER 
Thank you, you are very kind, 

To overlook my jingles and not mind. 

Such was my penance, commanded 
by the king, 

Before I could return there again to 
sing. 

Osre Tell me—are there any chil- 
dren there like me—I mean — 
crippled? 

PIPER 

All the children there are straight, 

And run about with joyous gait, 

And one of the quite most interest- 


ing things 


But what kind of 
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Is that every horse has a pair of 

wings. 

And when children are playing in the 

block 
The horses needn’t through them 
walk, 
They simply take wing, and over 
them soar, 
And the children keep playing as 
before. 

Opie I think Id like to go there, but 
(Shaking his head, sighing.) I have 
to whittle some cats. My mother 
sells them, and if we have a good day, 
we eat—and if we don’t — we 
don’t! 

PrPer 
But then your neighbors give you 

food, I guess, 
For to feed one more, makes theirs 
not less. 

Oxsre Most of them are as poor as we 
are. The rats just eat up every- 
thing! 

PiPer 
Which reminds me: I’m hungry and 

would like to eat. 
I'll ask for my dinner from the first 
one I meet. 

Oste Asking and getting are two 
different things. 

PIPER 
Here comes a citizen who looks well- 

fed, 
All dressed in a lovely cloak of red. 

Oxsre Oh, that’s Alderman Stemper- 
nickel! He won’t give you anything! 
All he does is sleep. He’s too proud 
to bother. (ALDERMAN STEMPER- 
NICKEL, looking very important, ap- 
proaches the Town Hall, wearing his 
red cloak in quite a regal manner.) 

Pirer (Simply, confidently.) 





I’m hungry, good sir. Could you 
tell a poor sinner 

Where he could come by a good hot 
dinner? 


ALDERMAN (Pompously.) Out of my 
way! I’m an alderman, and I can’t 
be bothered with you. (With a 
sweeping gesture of his cloak, he goes 
up the steps, into the Town Hall.) 

PIPER 
Perhaps that man was in a hurry, 
Or some thing caused him worry. 
Here comes one who jollier looks, 
I'll ask if he knows any good cooks! 

Oxsre Oops!! That’s Alderman Bum- 
perkopf! All he likes to do is eat. 
I don’t think he'll help you. (AL- 
DERMAN BuUMPERKOPF approaches 
Town Hall, looking even more impor- 
tant than STEMPERNICKEL, and wear- 
ing his fancy green cloak in an even 
more regal way.) 

Pirer (Simply.) 

I’m hungry, good sir. Could you 
tell a poor sinner? 
Where to come by a good hot dinner? 

ALDERMAN (Spluttering, pompous.) 
What’s this? How dare you accost 
me? 

PIPER 
Noodles and beef would be very fine, 
But even at soup I won’t draw the 

line! 

AtperMAN Don’t bother me! We 
can’t be expected to feed every 
transient who wanders into Hamelin! 
Why don’t you go back where you 
came from? (With a lordly gesture 
of his hand.) Out of my way! 
(With excessive dignity, he wraps his 
cloak around him and sails into the 
Town Hall.) 

Oste I tried to tell you! 


PIPER 
Back of the mountain in my fair 
town, 
A hungry man is not met with a 
frown. 
To refuse a neighbor is considered a 
sin. 
But here comes someone — I'll ask 
him! 
Oste Ooh! That’s the Mayor. All 


he likes to do is count his money. 
He never helps anyone! (The 
Mayor approaches, looking very im- 
portant indeed, and carrying his head 
mighty high.) 

Pirer (Simply.) 

I’m hungry, good sir. 
a poor sinner 

Where he could come by a good hot 
dinner? 

Mayor Certainly not! I never help 
beggars! Go to the Charity League 
office ... they look after those 
things . . . after they’ve investi- 
gated you! Out of my way. 
(Throwing his cloak over one shoulder 
in a lordly way, he slowly walks into 
the Town Hall.) 

PIPER 
Your fellow townsmen seem to me 
To be quite cold and crotchety! 

Osre (Apologetically.) Oh, well, it’s 
just those fellows! They don’t un- 
derstand! (He takes a bun out of his 
pocket.) Bere! Take it! 

PIPER 
Thank you, child! 

(Munching.) 
This tastes better than any roast 
beef! 

Oste Why, it’s only a bun, and kind 
of worn around the edges. It was 
my dinner, but if you’ve traveled so 


Could you tell 


By your lief! 
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far, you’re hungrier than I am. 

PIPER 

From a scanty store you helped a 
neighbor, 

And that gives it a very distinctive 
flavor! 

I won’t forget that you’ve been kind, 

Those others in there (Gesturing.) 
were simply blind 

To their neighbor’s hunger, and his 


need, 

So they missed a chance to do a good 
deed. 

But a kindness is something I never 
forget, 

And some day I may discharge this 
debt. 

If you’re ever in trouble, you shall 
see, 

Just softly repeat, “Piper, come to 
me!” 


(KaTRINKA, a woman of the town, 
rushes in.) 

Katrinka (Pointing to Town Hail.) 
Is the Mayor in there? 

Osre Yes, he is. 

Kartrinka And the Aldermen? 

Oxsre Yes, but... 

KatrinkKa (Rushing out.) Good! 
(Another woman of the town runs in 
excitedly.) 

Woman Has Katrinka come yet? 

Oxsre She went that way. What’s 
the matter? 

Woman You'll see! The whole 
town’s coming! (Voices of a crowd 
are heard gradually growing louder.) 

Woman There! Here they come! 
(Three townswomen hurry in ez- 
citedly.. One carries a broom; one leads 
a child.) 

Ist Woman (Indignantly.) Why, we 
can’t sit down to our supper but a 


rat tries to take the food from our 
plate! (The Piper moves off to one 
side, observing and listening.) 

2np Woman (Angrily.) They’re in 
our cupboards, our cellars, even our 
beds! They’re driving us out of 
house and home! 

Srp Woman (Ezcitedly.) Would you 
believe it, when Father went to get 
his Sunday hat to wear to market 
this morning, those pesky rats had 
made a nest init! (Two more women 
come in and join the group. One 
carries a mop; two children cling to the 
other’s skirts.) 

4ta Woman And our good keg of 
sardines! Rats in it, mind you! 

5TH Woman Last night, their squeak- 
ing waked us, and here they were 
carrying off our candles! (Two 
more women run in, their sleeves 
tucked up, still carrying brooms and 
mops as though they'd left their work 
hurriedly. They join the group, talk- 
ing excitedly.) 

Ist Woman (Shrieking.) Awk! 
Ouch! Oh, it bit me! 

2np Woman ’' (Brandishing broom.) 
There he goes! Get him! (Some of 
them join in chasing the rat.) 

3rp Woman’ (Hopelessly.) |What's 
the use of killing one when three 
more spring up in its place? (Ka- 
TRINKA hurries in, with two more 
women. One carries a cardboard 
sign on a pole, reading “ They (a pic- 
ture of a large rat) must gol” The 
other woman has a sign reading 
“DEFINITELY no more Rats!” 
They all talk loudly and angrily. 
KatrRINKA mounts the steps and mo- 
tions for silence.) 

KatrinKa Neighbors! Are we go- 
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ing to stand for being eaten out of 
house and home? 

Tue Crown No! No! 

Kartrinka It is a question of the rats 
or us! 

Tue Crown Yes! That’s right! 

Kartrinka Is there any one of you 
who hasn’t suffered because of these 
rodents? 

Crowp No! Not one! 

KATRINKA The men do nothing! 
They sit and smoke and look wise, 
and say it can’t be helped! 

Crowp Don’t depend on them! 
They do nothing! 

Karrinka Neighbors, if we are 
ever to be rid of the rats, it is up to 
us! We have kept quiet long 
enough! 

Crowp That’s right! 

KatrinKA The Mayor is in there 
now. (Gesturing to Town Hall.) He 
is the one who should do something! 
What do we pay him for? 

Crowp That’s right. 

Katrinka He makes promises but 
does nothing. Let him do some- 
thing to rid us of the rats... . or 
we'll be rid of him! 

Crown We want action! (ALDER- 
MAN Bumperkopr sticks his head out 
of the door to see what all the noise is 
about. When he sees the women he 
comes forward.) 

Bumrrerkorr (Testily.) Here, here, 
what’s all this noise about? We 
can’t have you women wrangling on 
the steps of the Town Hall. Run 
along home, now! We're having a 
very important meeting! Why, how 
can you expect us to decide on the 
food for our annual dinner with all 
this noise! 


Katrinka Food for your annual din- 
ner, indeed! What about the rats 
in the town? Tell the Mayor we 
want to see him! 

Bumperkorr He couldn’t possibly be 
disturbed! 

Katrinka You tell him to come out 
here, and be quick! 

Bumperkorr  (Hesitating.) But — 
(Some of the women brandish their 
brooms at him.) 

KatrinkKa And be quick! (Bum- 
PERKOPF goes in hurriedly. In a 
moment STEMPERNICKEL comes out.) 

STEMPERNICKEL (Jn a suave, concilia- 
tory tone.) My good women, the 
Mayor is busy right now. As a 
matter of fact, he’s in conference. 

Karrinka You tell the Mayor to 
come out here, or we'll go in there. 
(Two or three women threaten Stem- 
PERNICKEL with their mops, and he 
goes in hurriedly. The Mayor comes 
out, and pompously holds up his hand 
for silence. The ALDERMEN peep 
from behind his gown.) 

Mayor (As though to humor them.) 
Well, well, what’s all this fuss about, 
ladies? 

Katrinka Mr. Mayor, the rats eat us 
out of house and home. They’re 
hopping into the cradles nipping at 
our babies! They even bite you on 
the street! 

Ist Woman They ate our barrel of 
sugar! 

Mayor (Unctuously.) Well, well, 
we'll take the matter under consid- 
eration. 

Katrinka No! You've promised us 
before and nothing was done. You 
say “It can’t be helped,” or “They'll 
soon go away.” But they don’t go 
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away. One rat brings in his friends 
and they set up housekeeping! 
Things have become s» bad we’ll soon 
have to move out and let the rats 
have the town! 

Mayor Right now, I have more 
weighty matters under considera- 
tion, but soon — 

Katrinka We've had enough prom- 
ises! We want action! 

Crowp That’s right! The Mayor 
should do something! We want 
action! 

Mayor My good women, don’t you 
think this rat business is largely 
imagination? Now, you just all run 
along back to your kitchens and for- 
get about them. Act as J] do! 
You don’t see me fussing about them! 
(He suddenly grabs himself and 
screeches loudly.) Ouch! Ouch! 
Awk! Something’s biting me! 
Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing? (The women beat about with 
their mops and brooms and chase the 
rat.) 

Ist Woman He’s gone! 

Katrinka Forget them, indeed! We 
won’t be put off any longer. Some- 
thing must be done! 

Mayor (Fussily to SreMPERNICKEL.) 
Why don’t you suggest something! 
You’re an alderman! But that’s the 
way! Everything’s left to me, as if 
I hadn’t enough to do! 


STEMPERNICKEL ((ilily.) Bumper- 


kopf is your man, your Honor. 
He’s been an alderman a much 
longer time than I. 

Bumperkorpr Well ...er... 
I’ve heard of a fine breed of cats 
grown in England! 
any tails... . 


They haven’t 





Katrinka Cats! Might as well sug- 
gest Obie’s wooden cats. These 
rats chase the cats! (The Piper 
gradually works his way through the 
crowd and now, at the steps, addresses 
the Mayor.) 

Prrer 
Even though they chew the cats, 

I can rid you of your rats! 

Mayor You? And, pray, who are 
you? 

STEMPERNICKEL Why, he’s only a 
beggar! 

Bumprerkorr Yes! He stopped me 
going into Town Hall. 

Katrinka If he thinks he can rid us 
of rats, you'd better listen to him. 
We want something done 
Now! 

Mayor (Hating to condescend to the 
Pirer.) Well, my good fellow, how 
would you rid us of the rats? 

Pirer (Touching his pipe.) 

I'd play a little tune, 
A simple little tune. 

Bumperkorr I told you, your Honor. 
Just a faker, trying to get the pennies 
of the crowd. 

Prrer 
A little tune, but a magic tune, 
With a charm that comes from be- 

hind the moon. 
Every creature that hears me play 
In spite of himself must do as I say! 

Mayor You mean to tell me a little 
tune from that ...er... thing 
. . . and the rats would do as you 
willed? 

Bumprerkorr Not possible! 

STEMPERNICKEL No, else I’d have 
thought of it. 

Bumperkorr Heisacuckoo! (Osir, 
crawling through legs and around 





skirts, is at the steps.) 

Osre Please, your Honor, it won't 
hurt to let him try! 

KatrinKa And remember, you better 
do something! 

Mayor Well, you have my permis- 
sion to try. Not that I think for a 
minute ... 

PrIrer 
My tunes cost money, Mr. Mayor. 
I'll pipe, but you must pay the 

player. 

Mayor (As though stabbed in the back.) 
Money! What do you mean? 

PIPER 
I'll rid you of your rats this very day, 
But a thousand pieces of gold is to be 

my pay. 

STEMPERNICKEL A thousand! 

Kartrinxa If he rids us of our rats, it’s 


cheap! 
Mayor Well ...er... but a 
thousand! 


Katrinka This is not the time to 
haggle. We mean to be rid of the 


rats .. . or of you! 

Mayor Well, if he can really do 
it. : 

PIPER 


I assure you the rats will be gone, 
Before you see another dawn. 

Mayor (Ungraciously.) Oh, all 
right. ... 

PIPER 
So be it then. The bargain is made. 
A thousand pieces of gold to be paid! 

Mayor Yes, yes, only rid us of the 
rats! (The Piper moves to one side 
and throws back his dusty cloak, re- 
vealing his costume. Slowly, he lifts 
the pipe to his lips. An eerie tune is 
heard, as the eyes of the crowd are 
riveted on him. Suddenly, up the 


street, there is a queer soft rustling, 
which grows louder.) 

Osre Look! Look! Look! The 
rats come out of their holes. (All 
turn as the rustling grows louder. 
There are loud squeaks.) 

Katrinka (Ezcitedly.) Why, they 
are running down the middle of the 
street! (The Piper moves off down 
the street, but the tune continues.) 

Ist Woman They run toward the 
river! 

2np Woman They run so fast they 
can’t stop! (In the distance can be 
heard splashes.) 

Karrinka Look! The piper stands 
by the river bank, and the rats run 
into the river! 

Ist Woman They'll be drowned! 

2np Woman We'll be rid of the rats! 

Crowp Hurrah! Rid of the rats! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Mayor (Smugly.) You see there was 
nothing to raise all this fuss about. 
I knew I could get rid of them very 
quickly once I started to work on it. 

STEMPERNICKEL Right! 

Bumperkorr’ Right! (The women 
and children dance about with shouts 
of joy, some of them join hands and 
dance in a circle. The Piper enters, 
works his way through the crowd to the 
steps.) 

Pirer 
I must be gone and I would like my 

pay. 
Give it to me now, and I'll be on my 
way. 

Mayor Pay? Why...er. 
what are you talking about? 

PIPER 


I kept my promise that before an- 


other day, 
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Your million rats would all be gone 

away. 

Mayor The rats? 
are gone, but . . . 

KatrinKka Of course they’re gone. 
Didn’t we see them all drown? 

PIPER 
And now, please, my pay, 

I must be on my way. 

Mayor Qh, of course. (He reaches 
under his gown and fishes out some 
coins from his pocket. He picks 
them over as though reluctant to part 

with any, then hands the Pirer one.) 

Here’s a pretty gold piece for your 

music. Anytime you feel like enter- 

taining the townspeople, come back 


Oh, I guess they 


again. 
PIPER 
One gold piece! But the bargain 
you made, 
Was a thousand pieces here to be 
paid! 


Mayor (With a forced laugh.) A 
thousand? Ha! Ha! You joke! 
(The crowd murmurs.) 

PIPER 
Nevertheless, that was the bargain! 
Pay menow. Enough of this jargon! 

Mayor (Wheedling.) But a thousand 


pieces! What would a wandering 

chap like you do with it. Why, 

someone would rob you! 

PIPER 

Keep to your bargain, or I must 
teach, 

I play another tune for those who 
overreach! 


Osre Please your Honor, Mr. Mayor, 
you did promise a thousand pieces, 
and I’m only a boy, but I know you 


ought to keep your word! 
Mayor 


(Spluttering.) The idea! 








Such impudence! 

KarrinKa Overrun with rats, a thou- 
sand pieces seemed cheap. Keep 
your bargain! 

Tue Crowp Pay him his due! 


Mayor (Testily.) But the town isn’t 
made of money! We have to have 
gold to pay for the council dinners! 


And our wine cellar is almost 
empty. ... 

Bumperkorr To say nothing of the 
treasury... . 

PIPER 


Pay what you owe, 
And let me go. 

Mayor It’s perfectly ridiculous to 
pay all that good money for a little 
tune! 


KatrinkKa You made a bargain. 
Pay him his money! 
Mayor (Irritably.) My good 


woman, will you keep out of things 
you know nothing about? Why 
. we'd have to float a bond issue! 

Osre What’s that mean? 

Ist Woman I think it means — bor- 
row the money from us! 

STEMPERNICKEL A bond issue! Pre- 
cisely! (Rubbing his hands together) 
And let me handle the money. . . . 

Mayor (Trying to intimidate Ka- 
TRINKA.) A super-redeemable, non- 
recoverable, non-bounce-back-able 
bond issue! And what would you 
know about that? 

Karrinka Nothing. But I know a 
promise is a promise! (The Mayor 
and the ALDERMEN get in a huddle.) 

Mayor Anyhow, who is this fellow? 
Nobody! If we give him the brush- 
off . . . what can he do about it? 
Nothing! 

STEMPERNICKEL Right! 





Bumperkorr Right! 

Mayor (Righteously to the crowd.) 
After conferring with my honored 
colleagues, we feel it our civic duty 
not to let the fair town of Hamelin 


be robbed in this manner! 
crowd murmurs.) 
Katrinka It’s cheating! 
PIPER 
Till now for your town I have done 
only good. 

You keep to your bargain as you 
should, 

If not, you'll find out only too soon, 

The piper plays quite a different 
tune! 

Mayor You threaten me! Why I'll 
have you thrown into jail for va- 
grancy and obstructing traffic! (The 
Piper raises his pipe, and plays a 
different tune. He comes down from 
the steps, goes slowly off, playing as 
he goes. At the first note, the children 
start as if electrified, then with hands 
outstretched and a happy look on their 
faces, they start off after the Pirer. 
It is as though they were drawn by 
a powerful current, yet one to which 
they are willing to submit. Their 
mothers start to draw them back, but 
stand paralyzed with hands out- 
stretched and feet raised, as if for a 
step, but unable to move.) 


(The 


lst Morner Tina! Tina! Come 
back! 
2np Morner Greta! Greta! (But 


the children move off after the Pirer. 
Oxste stands up and tries to go after 
them, but he is too slow with his 
crutches, and before he can manage, 
the children are gone, and the tune has 
stopped.) 

STEMPERNICKEL They go toward the 


mountain. Well, they'll have to 
come back, for they can’t get around 
that! 

Karrinka Look! 
mountain opens. 


The side of the 
They pass inside. 


Now the mountain closes. They are | 
(The mothers seem to recover 
from the spell. They start to wail. | 


gone! 


One sits down with her apron over her 
head, another runs toward the moun- 
tain, calling, another goes off to her 
house weeping, etc.) 

Karemnka (To Mayor.) 
your fault! If you’d paid what you 
rightly owed, he wouldn’t have done 
it! 

Morners (Angrily.) 
right! It’s his fault! 

Katrinka He broke his word. We 
don’t want such a mayor! (The 
women brandish their mops and 
brooms at him.) 

Mayor (Cowering before the brooms 
and mops.) But, my good women, | 
can explain. . . . You don’t under- 
stand finance. (But the 
women will not be placated, and the 
ALDERMEN, gathering their gorgeous 
gowns about their waists take to their 
heels, followed by the Mayor. He, 
being fatter, is slower in getting away, 
and the women chase him and belabor 
him with their brooms. Exit the 
Mayor, ALDERMEN and townswomen, 
running. Only Oste is left. He 
sits on the steps, weeping. After 
awhile, he gazes toward the mountain. ) 

Oxsre Piper, piper, come to me! 
(The Pirer comes in very quietly and 
goes up to Oxstr, almost before Oxir 
knows it.) 

PIPER 
I was back of the mountain, far away 


No! That’s 
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I heard you crying, I heard you say, 
Piper, piper, come to me, 
And I am here, as you can see. 
Osre Please, Piper, I know the mayor 
was bad, but . . . you do like me a 
little, don’t you? 
PIPER 
You have a kind and charitable 
heart. 
I could see that from the start. 
Ose Then piper .. . all the moth- 
ers are so sad . . . and piper... 
I’ll never have any children to play 
with as long as I live. . . . All my 
friends, Hans and Greta and Tina 
and Peter... all, all, gone... 


and couldn’t you . . . well . . . 
maybe .. . let them come back? 
(The Piper lifts his pipe to his lips, 
but before he plays, he says:) 

PIPER 
Remember, always, this was my song 


Love may even overcome wrong. 
When I am gone—stand up! 
Walk! Be free! 


Oste Hurrah! 


Then from your crutches, carve a 
figure of me! 

(The Pirer plays, moving off sofily 

as Oste looks after him wonderingly. 

The sound of the pipe recedes in the 

distance and the murmur of children’s 

voices grows louder.) 


Osre What did he mean? Stand up 


straight? Be free? (Onte tries to 
stand up and, after a trial or two, finds 
hecan. He takes a step or two, and he 
can walk. He waves his crutches over 
his head joyously.) 
Hurrah! (The chil- 
dren begin to run in. One carries an 
enormous lollipop, a foot wide, over his 
shoulder. Two carry very carefully 
between them, a vine growing in a pot. 
Caramels grow on it. The mothers, 
hearing children’s voices come in joy- 
fully, embrace and kiss them. Soon 
all the children are back, and they all 
join together, including Osten, and 
dance about with gaiety.) 

CURTAIN 








Part Three 
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The Best Gift of All 


A Play for Christmas 
by Mary Smith 


Characters 

Mary 

Rut 

MARTHA 

Naomi 

Tue ANGEL 

OrnerR CHILDREN 

Tae Tre = The first Christmas Day. 

Tue Piace One of the roads that leads 
to Jerusalem. 

At Rise A group of children are seen 
entering from the left. Note: These 
children may be all boys, or all girls, 
or boys and girls together. They may 
be of any and all ages. If all boys are 
used, the names may be changed. The 
children carry gifts for the Christ 
Child. 

Ruts Aye. This is the road and we 
must hurry with our gifts. 

Marta Last night He was born in a 
manger in a stable. And today all 
the people are happy and we come 
bearing gifts for him. 

Mary What are you bringing, Ruth? 
I’m bringing this fine vase. It is 
made of silver. 

Ruts I am bringing an armband of 
gold. Rachel is bringing a jar of 
new sweet honey. 

Mary And my sister Elisabeth is 
bringing a fine toy; a lamb carved 
from wood. What are you bring- 


ing, Martha? (Marrua is the small- 
est girl in the crowd. At the question, 
she hangs her head.) 

Rura Yes, Martha, tell us. 

Marrua I am bringing an apple. 
(The other children look at each 
other.) I polished it and polished it 
and now see — (She takes an apple 
from the fold of her dress.) How it 
glows! Like a jewel. 

Ruth You mean — you mean — your 
gift is an apple? 

Marta Yes. I helped my mother 
all day and sang to the baby when he 
cried and brought my father his san- 
dals when he came in from working 
in the fields. My mother rewarded 
me with this apple. It is the pret- 
tiest thing I have ever owned and I 
am going to give it to the Christ 
Child. 

Mary Only anapple! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Ruts That is no gift. Anyone can 
get an apple. You must bring silver 
or gold or sweet-smelling perfume. 
But an apple— Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Orner CuHILtpREN She thinks it’s a 
fine gift. (Alllaugh. Manrrna looks 
unhappy.) 

Martna I thought it looked so 
pretty. I did not eat it myself — 
although I wanted to. I wanted to 
save it as a gift. 
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Ruta You are a very foolish girl. 
But come. We must hurry. (Al 
the children hurry off the right side. 
Marta stands still looking at the 
apple.) 

Mary (Running back.) But hurry, 
Martha, even if your gift is not so 
fine, we will tell how you did not 
keep it for yourself but saved it for a 
gift. Then your gift may be ac- 
cepted, too. 

Martua I will follow behind you. 
(Mary goes off the stage on the right 
side. Mantua starts to follow slowly. 
She meets a ragged little girl, Naomi, 
who is coming on the stage from the 
right side. Naomiis weeping.) Why 
do you cry, little girl? 

Naomi Because my mother is so poor 
and Iam sohungry. I have not had 
anything to eat all day. My little 
brother is lying in the fields. He, 


too, is crying because he is hungry. 
(She cries again.) 
MartHa You must not cry. Today 


is a day of rejoicing. I am going 
into the city. There will be a great 
celebration. Perhaps you will find 
something to eat there. Come with 
me. 

Naomi My brother is so little to walk 
so far. (Sees the apple in Martua’s 
hand.) Oh how beautiful that is! 
Like a large ruby. How red and 
how round. And how good it must 
taste. 

Martua I am taking it to the Christ 
Child as a gift. 

Naomi It will be the best of all the 
gifts. 

Martua My mother said that God 
made it. His sun warmed it into 
color. And the rain He sent made it 
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sweet to taste. He made this out of 
a pretty sweet-smelling flower. Smell. 
(Naomi smells the apple.) 

Naomi It smells like the wind on a 
sunny day. How good it must be to 
eat. But you must hurry. You 
must bring your fine gift to the city. 

Martua The other children laughed 
at me. 

Naomi It will be the most beautiful 
gift of all. 

Martua I wish you would come with 
me. 

Naomi I cannot. I am so hungry 
and my brother is so small. 

Martua (Starts to follow after the 
other children. Naomi sits by the 
road and starts to cry. Just as 
Martnua is about to go off the stage, 
she turns around and sees Naomi 
crying. Marra hurries back.) Here 
little girl. Take this apple. You 
are hungry. I cannot see you weep. 

Naomi (Joyfully.) But the gift — 

Martna I will listen to the stories 
that the other children tell of their 
gifts — 

Naomi But this would be the finest 
gift of all. 

Martua There will be many gifts 
laid in the manger. But you are 
hungry. You must have this. 

Naomi (Taking it.) Oh thank you! 
Thank you! I will give my brother 
half and he will stop crying and be 
happy again. (Naomi skips off hap- 
pily with the apple. Marrna sinks 
down on the side of the road and starts 
tocry. A beautiful ANGEL in a white 
robe appears.) 

ANGEL Why do you weep, my child? 

Marra I gave my gift to a hungry 
child. And now I have no gift for 








the Christ Child. (She cries harder. 
The Ancet places her hand on 
Martua’s head.) 

AnGEL Do not weep. God has seen 
your gift to the hungry child. Be- 
cause you thought of another and not 
of yourself, your gift is twice as 
precious as all the gold and silver 


and sweet-smelling perfume. When 
you gave it to the hungry child it 
was as though you had given some- 
thing precious to the Christ Child. 
So be comforted. Your gift was the 
best of all. (Marra looks up with 
a smile.) 
CURTAIN 


The Three V’s 


by Mildred Hark 


Characters 

Kirry Carrot 

Anpby APPLE 

Smon SPINACH 

Lity Lemon 

Ores ORANGE 

Susie STRINGBEAN 

Tom Tomato 

Cora CABBAGE 

Poiiy Prune 

Oscar ONION 

Voice or NEwsBoy 

Sertine A storehouse with ten large 
bins set in arow. There are signs on 
each bin as follows: Carrots, String- 
beans, Onions, Cabbages, Apples, 
Oranges, Tomatoes, Lemons, Spinach 
and Prunes. 

At Rise There is silence on the stage, 
and then you hear a newsboy calling 
out: Read allaboutit! Build up health 
of nation! Read all about it. Folks 
need more vitamins. Read all about 
it. Build up health of nation with 
correct food! As he continues calling, 
a head peeks out of the bin labeled 
“Carrots.” The head is that of a little 


and Noel McQueen 


girl dressed to resemble a carrot. She 
listens a moment and then jumps all 
the way out. 

Krrry Carror (Shouting.) Wake up, 
vegetables — wake up, fruits — wake 
up! (Another head peeks out of the 
bin labeled “ Apples.’’) 

Anpy Appte Hey, what’s the matter? 
You don’t need to shout like that. 
We know you're full of pep and 
vitamins. 

Krrry Carrot Yes, but everyone 
doesn’t know it — and we've got to 
tell them, Andy Apple! Come on — 
wake up the rest! Wake up, vege- 
tables— wake up, fruits! (Other 
heads are appearing now with ezcla- 
mations such as: “What's the mat- 
ter?” “What's the matter with Krrry 
Carrot?” etc. One by one they jump 
out: the stringbean, the onion, the 
lemon, the orange, the tomato, the cab- 
bage, spinach, and the prune. After 
the exclamations, “What's the mat- 
ter,” etc., they all gather around Krrry 
CaRROT.) 

Krrry Carrot We've got work to do, 
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that’s what’s the matter! Listen! 
(The newsboy calls again offstage: 
Read all about it! Health of nation 
must be built up. Read all about it!) 

Krrry Carrot Hearthat? The health 
of the nation has got to be built up. 
That means it’s up to us. 

Smion Sprnacn How is it? 

Kirry Carrot Why, take you, Simon 
Spinach. Lots of people like you, 
but some dcou’t — 

Smon Sprnaca They all would if 
they knew what was good for them. 
Look at Popeye! 

Kirry Carror Sure — lots of people 
like us, but they ought to like us even 
better! 

Liry Lemon (Looking cross.) No- 
body likes me. I’m always as sour 
as sour can be. 

Ovea Ornance (Taking Lity’s hand.) 

If you 

A 


Never mind, Lily Lemon. 
stay with me, folks’ll like you. 
little of you with a lot of me is good 


—and good for you. (Lity smiles 
at this.) 

Kirry Carrot Sure. See? 
eryone ought to know that! 

Anpy Appte All right, I agree — but 
how are we going to sell folks on us? 

Susie SrrincBean I’m so long and 
skinny. Just looking at me, you'd 
never guess you'd like me. 

Kirry Carrot That just shows. 
We've got to tell the world how good 
we are! Vim, vigor and vitality — 
the three V’s—that’s what we'll 
give folks — we've got to tell them! 

Tom Tomato I’m with you! 

Kirry Carrot Hooray for Tom To- 
mato! Who else’ll help? 

Cora Cassace I will —I will. 

Kirry Carrot Good. What about 


And ev- 
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you, Polly Prune? 

Potty Prone Im willing, but — 
(Sniffing a little.) 

Kirry Carrot What’s the matter? 

Potty Prune I’m standing too close 
to Oscar Onion — he’s making me 
cry! 

Oscar Onton (Belligerently.) I am 
not! 

Tom Tomato You were, too. 

Oscar Onton (Angry.) You can’t 
tell me that — 

Krrry Carror Now, wait a minute. 
This is no time to quarrel. We've 
all got to stick together and save the 
nation — we’ve got to put on a cam- 
paign. 

Voices Okey, Kitty Carrot, I’m with 
you...SoamI... I'll help— 
etc. (Oscar Onton hangs back.) 

Kirry Carrot What’s the matter 
with you, Oscar Onion? I didn’t 
hear you say anything. 

Tom Tomato Aw, he’s still angry. 

Oscar Onton Well, who wouldn’t be? 

Kirry Carrot Don’t you care what 
Tom Tomato says. You're the 
strongest one here. 

Oscar Onton (Pleased.) I am? 

Cora CaBBaGe (Matter-of-factly.) Of 
course an onion is strong. Everyone 
knows that. 

Kirry Carrot I’ve gotan idea! Os- 
car, you can be the leader — the 
cheer leader. 

Voices Sure, Onion for cheer leader 
— Onion for cheer leader — in Onion 
there is strength! 

Oscar Onton (All smiles.) Do—do 
you really want me to be cheer 
leader? 

Att Yes—yes—Oscar for cheer 
leader! 











Krrry Carrot You've got more nerve 
than any of us, Oscar . . . Come on, 
now, full of pep everyone — we've 
got to practise — we've got to tell 
the world! 

AnpyAppLe Yea, let’s go — come on, 
Oscar! 


Oscar Onton Waitaminute-— (He 
claps one hand to his head for a mo- 
ment and is in deep thought. Then 
his face lights as inspiration dawns.) 
I’ve got it — how’s this? (He waves 
his arms like a cheerleader.) 

Fruits and vegetation 

Are the backbone of the nation — 

They build up strength, they keep 
you well — 

Come on, the good old vitamin yell! 

Aut (As though cheering.) We've got 
A, we've got B, we’ve got C and D 
and E! 

Susie Srrincpean (High voice.) And 
even G. 

Oscar Onton Sure, evenG. Hooray 
for Susie Stringbean! Folks, here 
she is— Miss Susie Stringbean! 
(Susie comes skipping out to stage 
center, and makes a little bow.) 

Susie STRINGBEAN 
I’m Miss Susie Stringbean, 

I’m long and skinny, ’tis true — 
But I’m full as can be of vitamin G 
And very, very good for you. 

Att (Cheering.) Yea, Susie, yea! 

Oscar Onton (Applauding.) That’s 
the stuff, and now that Susie has 
broken the ice, how about you, Kitty 
Carrot? Let’s hear from you! (He 
claps as Kirry comes down stage 
center.) 

Kirry Carror (She curtsies and 
then — ) 

I’m Miss Kitty Carrot, 


A very healthful dish — 

I’ve got minerals many if you need 
any — 

And most anything else you’d wish. 

Aut (Cheering.) Yea, Kitty! 

Tom Tomato (Coming forward.) 
Next — next —I want to be next. 

Oscar Onion Okey, come on, Tom — 
Folks, I give you my old friend and 
partner in salad — Tom Tomato! 

Tom Tomato (Bows.) 

If you stick by Tom Tomato, 

You'll get vitamins C and A— 

With me on the loose either whole or 
in juice, 

You'll be healthier every day. 

Aut (Cheering.) Hooray, Tom To- 
mato — yea! 

Oscar Onton (Clapping.) Nice go- 
ing, Tom — and now for Miss Lily 
Lemon! Come on, Lily. (Liy 
Lemon comes out, looking cross.) 

Lity Lemon I’m as sour as sour can 
be — (As soon as Lixy starts to speak, 
OxGa ORANGE runs out and shakes her 
by the arm.) 

Ourea Orance Now, Lily, don’t say 
that — 

Liy Lemon But I am. (Starting 
again.) I’m as sour as sour can be — 

Ores Orance (Goingrighton.) You're 
the only known source of vitamin P! 

Lity Lemon (Looking pleased.) Oh, 
am I? (Now, all smiles. Oca 
stands near, nodding encouragement, 
while LiLy says:) 

I’m Miss Lily Lemon, 
I add flavor and tang and zest — 
A salad or tea is much better with 


me, 

And I’m healthful as all the rest! 
(She bows and steps back as Oscar 
Onton claps.) 








Oscar Onion Good for Lily Lemon 
— and now Miss Olga Orange! 

OLGA ORANGE 
My name is Olga Orange, 

I'll start your day out right — 

Drink a big glass of me for your vita- 
min C, 

And help keep your teeth strong and 
bright. 

Oscar Onion (Applauding.) That's 
fine — that’s fine, and now, how 
about a cheer for Miss Lily Lemon 
and Miss Olga Orange? 

Aut (Cheering.) Yea, Citrus — yea, 
Citrus — yea! 

Oscar Onton And now we have your 
old friend, Andy Apple! 

AnpyAppLe (ANDY comes running out 
and makes a little bow and begins.) 
Andy Apple is my name, 

Take me to school with you — 

For I’m nutritious as well as deli- 
cious — 

(He puts his finger in his mouth and 

twists from side to side on one foot.) 

And the teacher likes me, too. 

(He grins and steps back.) 

Aut Yea for Andy —he’s a dandy! 
Yea! 

Oscar Onton (Applauding.) Come 
on out, Cora Cabbage — you're 
next! 

Cora Casppace (Cora steps down- 


stage center.) 

I’m Miss Cora Cabbage, 

And quite well known to you — 

I’m very good raw in a plain cole- 

slaw, 

And I’ve got lots of vitamins, too. 
Aut (Cheering.) Yea, Cora Cabbage 

— yea! 


Oscar Onton And now here comes 


one of the most famous members of Att No. . 
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our whole family. Introducing — 

Simon Spinach! (Smmon walks down 

front and bows.) 

Smuon SPINnacH 
They call me Simon Spinach — 
Folks who like me are very wise, 
Kids think I’m not good ’cause I’m 

misunderstood — 

But I give iron to the muscular guys! 
Aut Yea, Strongman Spinach — yea! 
Oscar Onion And last but not least, 

I give you Polly Prune! (Pouy is 

standing bashfully a little behind Cora 

CABBAGE.) 

Oscar Onion What’s the matter with 
you, Polly? Come on out, don’t be 
so shy. 

Potty Prune But if I stand too close 
to you, I may begin to cry. 

Oscar Onton Oh, that’s not the rea- 
son. You've just got an inferiority 
complex. Come on out and tell the 
folks how good you are. (PoLLy 
comes out slowly and begins.) 

Potty Prune 
I’m Polly Prune, the girl you meet 
At every boarding house meal — 
But I’m really a riot in a family 

diet — 

Just try me and see how you feel. 

(She shyly takes a bow again and steps 

back.) 

Aut Yea, Polly — yea, Polly — yea! 

Oscar Onion Hooray—hooray! (He 
jumps up in the chair and waves his 
arms as though about to lead another 
cheer.) 

Kirry Carrot (Jnterrupting.) Os- 
car, wait! You didn’t tell the folks 
about yourself. 

Oscar Onton Oh — well, I thought 
everyone had heard enough from me. 


. speech — speech. On- 














ion — speech! 

Oscar (Makes little gesture of acquies- 
cence, struts center.) 
As you know I’m Oscar Onion, 
And I’m strong down to the core — 
Oh, I’m the guy that makes folks 


cry, 
But they usually cry for more. 

Aut Yea, Oscar Onion! Yea! Yea, 
Onion, yea, Onion — yea! 

Oscar Onton (Grinning.) Hmm-m, 
yea, Oscar — Well, we're all pretty 
good, aren’t we? So what are we 
going to do about it? 

Kirry Carrot Why, just what we 
started out to do — tell the world. 
Anpy AppLte That’s right —tell the 

world. It’s up to us. 

Smion Sprnace Build up the health of 
the nation! 

Vorces Correct food . . . more vita- 
mins! Health is wealth. Fruits and 
Greens — It’s up to us! (As they 
shout and jump up and down, they 
form in a line with Oscar down front 


as cheer leader, and at a signal from 
him, they turn and face lefd with a hand 
on the shoulder of the one in front, 
ready for a snake dance.) 

Oscar Onton’ (Fells.) Let's go! 
Come on, let’s go—let’s tell the 
world! (He starts off, leading them in 
a zigzag march back and forth across 
the stage.) 

Oscar Onton Fruits and vegetables — 

Aut Yea, yea, yea — 

Oscar ONION 
Off we go with a big hooray! 

We've got the three V’s for you and 
me — 

Aut Vim and Vigor and Vitality! 

Oscar ONION 
We’re good in stew and other things, 

too — 
But we're better 

Aut Raw, raw, raw! (There is a big 
“Hooray” as Oscar leads them off 
right. As they start off the curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 


Jonathan’s Thanksgiving 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
THANKFUL, a little girl 
Desorak, her sister 
Moruenr, a Pilgrim 
JONATHAN, a little boy 
Fatuer, a Pilgrim 
JosHua, his son 
Town Crier 
Opatuck, an Indian squaw 


Papoose (a large mamma doll will serve) 

Goopy Spry, a neighbor 

PRUDENCE, a girl 

Pounxapoaa, Ir lian chief 

At Rise Kitchen of Pilgrim home. 
Outer door right back. Fireplace left 
back. Window right. Inner door 
left. Furnishings in style of period, if 
possible. Morner spinning. Des- 
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ORAH sewing pieces. THANKFUL 
studying horn book. JONATHAN whit- 
tling arrows. 

THankrut Mother, I can say my 
ABC’s. Now I can read! 

Desoran Oh no, Thankful, not yet. 
You must learn a good deal more 
before you can read. 

TuHankrut (Eagerly.) But I can 
learn soon, can’t I, Mother? 

Moruer Yes, Thankful, soon you will 
know your whole horn book. 

TuankFrut (Looking at large Bible.) 
Then may I read the Bible, Mother? 

Morner Yes, but you must take 
great care of the Book. It came 
all the way from England, in a ship. 

DesoraH I remember. It was the 
Mayflower, and we came with it. 

Tuankrut Did I come with it? 

Moruer No, you were not born then. 

Desoran I was-born in England, so I 
am English. 

THaNKFuL But what am I, Mother? 

Morner You were born in the New 
World, so you are — 

Desoran (Interrupting.) She is an 
Indian. 

Mornuer (Smiling.) No, you are an 
American. 

TuHankrut That’s why I was named 
Thankful, wasn’t it? 

JonaTHAN I’d rather be an Indian. 

Desoran What do you want to be an 
Indian for, Jonathan? 

JONATHAN So I can go hunting with 
my bow and arrows I made. See. 
(Showing bow and arrows.) They’re 
just like the Indian boys’. Heap 
big chief! Wa-wa-wa! (Stamping 
and clatter outside. Enter Farner 
with sickle and JosHva with ears of 
corn.) 
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Farner Well, Mother, the harvest is 
in. 

Josuua (Happy.) There was so much 
we could hardly get it all in the corn 
crib. 

Moruer The Lord be praised! We 
shall have plenty to eat this year. 
Josuua We shan’t be hungry the way 
we were last winter. (Pauses.) Jon- 
athan, do you remember how we 

used to hunt for acorns? 

JonaTHAN Yes, and how good they 
tasted when we were so hungry. 

Desoran And now wecan parch corn 
over the fire. (Rubbing corn from 
ears into spider.) 

Fatuer This is a good land. Look 
you, children, do well so you may 
keep it. (Hangs up sickle.) (A bell 
rings offstage. A knock at the door. 
JONATHAN opens. Enter Town Crier 
with bell and roll of paper with seal.) 

Town Crier (Reads.) Hear ye, good 
people. The Governor has sent me 
to all the town of Plymouth to pro- 
claim Thursday, the last of Novem- 
ber, a day of Thanksgiving. Ye 
shall gather together to feast and 
make merry and give thanks to God 
for His plentiful blessings. (Goes out, 
ringing.) 

CuiLtpREN (Joyfully, dancing around 
their Mother.) A feast! Hurrah! 

Josaua Will I eat my fill! 

JONATHAN I can eat more than you. 

Desoran Let’s make ready now. 

THANKFUL I want to help. 

Moruer (Sighing.) Cornbread and 
beans will scarce make a feast. 

Fatuer There is meat enough in the 


woods. I'll take my musket and go 
a-hunting. (Takes musket from over 
fireplace.) 
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JonaTHan O Father, let me go with 
you and Joshua. 

Josnua What could you do! 

JONATHAN (Showing bow and arrows.) 
I can shoot a bear with my bow and 
arrows. 

Desoran Bear meat’s too tough. 

Tuankrut (Frightened.) O Jonathan 
don’t go near any bears! 

JONATHAN (Boasting.) I'm not afraid 
of bears. (Hesitanily.) Besides Fa- 
ther will be there. 

Moruer But what about the Indians? 

Fatuer I hear the tribe left for their 
winter camp down the Cape. Let 
him come with us; he can help carry 
home the game. (JONATHAN and 
Josuvua fill their pockets with parched 
corn and go out with FaTHer.) 

Moruer Oh, if I could only makethe 
mince pies we had in England! 

Desoran You have the fine flour 
Goody Spry gave you. 

Moruer But what to put in them? 

Dexsoran Just wait. I'll bring you 
somewhat. (Runs out.) 

TuankruL Whatisit, Debby? (Runs 
after DeporaH. Moruer tends fire. 
Desoran and THANKFUL come in 
again, carrying a large pumpkin.) 

DexsoraH See our big pumpkin! Let’s 
put this in the pies. 

Morner A pumpkin! Still, with eggs 
and honey, maybe — (Puts pump- 
kin on table.) 

THANKFUL It looks as if it were all 
made of gold. 

DesoraH I wish it were. 

THankKFoL Then we'd be rich. 

Morner We must be content with 
what we have. (A knock at the 

door.) 

Moruer Come in! (Enter Opatuck 


with Papoose. Opatuck walks slowly, 
leaning on stick.) 

Opatuck Pray, mistress, food for 
papoose. (Moruer helps Opatuck 
to chair.) 

Morner (To Desoran and THANK- 
FUL.) Run, fetch bread and milk. 
(They hurry to inner door, return with 
loaf, knife, and jug.) 

Moruer (Sympathetically.) Why, 
poor woman, how is it you are not 
with your people? 

Opatuck Opatuck hurt foot. No 
walk fast with papoose. Left behind. 

Moruer Stay here till they return. 
You're welcome to share with us 
what little we have. (Cuts bread, 
pours milk into mug and gives to 
OpaTUcK.) 

Opatuck You kind mistress. Opa- 
tuck work for you. 

Desoran Isn’t the baby uncomfort- 
able tied to that board? 

THANKFUL She can have my cradle. 
(Desoran and THANKFUL pull up 
cradle.) 

Morner Will you let us put your 
baby in the cradle? My little girl is 
too big for it. 

Opatuck Yes, yes, fine bed. (They 
put Papoose in cradle.) 

THANKFUL Now you are my poppet. 
(DesoraH and THANKFUL rock cradle. 
PAPOOSE cries.) 

Opatuck Papoose no like too much 
rock. (Singing to Indian tune.) 

END OF SCENE I 
* . * 


Scene II (The same, a little later. 
Moruer busy at fireplace. Enter 
DesoraH, THANKFUL, and Opatuck, 
with baskets.) 
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DeporaH See the wild grapes and 
cranberries I found for our Thanks- 
giving. (Puts basket on table.) 

THANKFUL I got red leaves to make 
the house pretty. (Puts leaves in jar 
on table.) 

Opatuck Opatuck know roots make 
good smell in pies. (Takes basket 
into inner door.) 

Moruer Now if we but had the meat 
Father is bringing. (Looking at hour 
glass.) What can be keeping them 
solong? (Desoran and THANKFUL 
look out of window.) 

DesoraH I don’t see them, but here 
come Goody Spry and Prudence. 

Moruer Soearly? And we not ready 
yet! (A knock. Enter Goopy Spry 
and PRUDENCE, carrying hamper.) 

Goopy Spry A fine day to you, good 
wife. Have ye heard the news? 
Prudence, your respects. (PRUDENCE 
curtsies.) 

Moruer Pray, sit down. What is 
the news? 

Goopy Spry (Sitting.) You haven't 
heard? But what are those scarlet 
leaves? 

Moruer They are to deck the house 
for the feast. 

Goopy Spry Such colors do not befit 
a godly house. 

Moruer Thanksgiving is a day for 
joy, not dumps, Goody. 

Goopy Spry No matter, I have 
brought you some dainties for the 
feast. Prudence, unpack the hamper. 

Prupence Yes,ma’am. (Curtsies.) 

Desoran Prudence, we have some- 
what for you. (Prupence, Desoran, 
and THANKFUL carry hamper out 
inner door.) 

Goopy Spry Is your man at home? 









Morner Not yet. (Opatuck comes 
in from inner door with kettle.) 

Goopy Spry (Taken back.) Bless us! 
Who is this? 

Opatuck Me Opatuck. (Hangs ket- 
tle over fire.) 

Morner My hand maid. 

Goopy Spry What a start she gave 
me! The Indians are on the warpath 
again. "Tis said they are creeping 
through the woods over Loon Pond 
way. (Desoran, THANKFUL, and 
PRUDENCE rush in.) 

Desoran O Mother! Father and 
the boys are in the woods! 

THankrut (Frightened.) The Indians 
may hurt them! 

Opatuck Indians no hurt good white 
man. (Goes out inner door.) (A 
noise outside.) 

CuitpreN Hark! What was that? 

Goopy Spry There they are now! 
(Moruer stands in front of CHILDREN. 
Enter Fatuer and Josuua. CHILDREN 
rush to hug them.) 

Cuitpren Father! 

Josaua Guess what we brought. 

Goopy Spry What have you—a 
deer? 

Fatoer We saw a fine deer — 

Goopy Spry Good! I am fond of 
deer. 

Josuua A big one, leaping like this — 
(Bounding across room.) 

Goopy Spry The bigger, the better. 

Fatuer I took aim — (Holding mus- 
ket.) fired — 

Goopy Spry Ah, and the deer — 

Josuua Leaped over the brook (Jump- 
ing over stool.) and away — 

Fatuer Out of sight. 

Goopy Spry You hit him? 

Fatuer No, I missed him. 
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What, 


Goopy Spry (Disappointed.) 
no meat! 

Fatoer Jonathan has your meat. 
(Enter JONATHAN with a large turkey.) 


What is that? 

Fatuer A wild turkey. 

JONATHAN (Proudly.) I shot it. 

Josaua He shot it all himself. 

JonaTHAN With my bow and arrows. 
(Gives turkey to MorHER.) 

TuankFrut We have something, too. 

Josuua Something to eat? 

JONATHAN I’m hungry. (Desoran 
and THANKFUL bring Papoose.) 

Fatoer What is this? 

TuHankFrut Our new baby. 

Deporan It is an Indian baby. (A 
war whoop offstage. PUNKAPOAG 
bursts in door with tomahawk and 
seizes FATHER by hair.) 

PunkapoaG You catch papoose, squaw. 
(Raises tomahawk. Opatuck runs in 
and seizes arm.) 

Opatuck No, no, Punkapoag, pale- 
face no catch papoose. You leave 
Opatuck big swamp — no can go. 

PunxapoaG Chief lose Opatuck, go 
back, find. 

Opatuck White squaw good, all safe. 

JonaTHAN (Going to him.) Hullo, 
Chief! 


CHILDREN 


PunxapoaG (Pleased to see him.) 
How, master Jonathan! 

Fatuer (Surprised.) You know this 
man? 


JonaTHAN He’s my friend. He showed 
me how to make bows and arrows. 
PunKxapoaG Good hunter, catch plenty 

meat. 

Fatuer Indians will you be our friends 
and feast with us? 

Curmpren (Pleading.) Yes, come to 
our Thanksgiving feast. 

Opatuck We come (Jo PunKapoaa.) 
— all right? 

Punkxapoac Allright. (Farner shakes 
hands with PUNKAPOAG.) 

Moruer We'll roast the turkey. 

Opatuck Make him good — mmh! 

Desoran We'll have pumpkin pies — 

Tuankrut And cranberry sauce — 

Josuua And chestnuts — 

JonaTHAN And corn — 

PunxapoaG Chief bring plenty deer 
meat — 

Prupence (ToGoopy Spry.) Debby 
gave me this necklace of cranberries. 
Will you give me leave to wear it? 

Goopy Spry Well, since it is Thanks- 
giving Day — 

Prupence Thank youma’am. (Curt- 
sies.) 

Fatuer (Quietly.) This is Thanks- 
giving Day. So let us thank Him 
Who brought us over the wide sea 
and gave us this good and fruitful 
land and made friends of our foes, 
so we may live at peace. 
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Part Four 


Vocabulary Builders 





Sword of Damocles 


Characters 

Tommy 

His Dap 

Damoc ies, a Courtier 

Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse 

Putuistvs, friend of Dionysius 

JESTER 

Ist CoURTIER 

2np CourRTIER 

Srp CouRTIER 

Two Guarps 

Settine A long narrow table, behind it 
a comfortable armchair, and a chair; 
overhead, just above the armchair, a 
long cylindrical lamp shade (which 
may be made of crépe paper). 

(Tommy enters from left, moving his 
lips soundlessly and making gestures 
as though giving orders to a host of at- 
tendants. He sends some of these im- 
aginary underlings off left and others 
off right, accepting salutes from some 
and objects to eat or drink from others. 
Occasionally he pauses to reflect, walk- 
ing slowly and importantly back and 
forth, hands clasped behind him.) 
(After this has been going on a little 

while, Tommy’s Dap enters from 
right, wearing glasses and carrying a 
brief case.) 

Dav (Absenily.) Hello, Tommy. 

Tommy (Absently.) Hiya, dad. (He 
continues his pantomime. His Dap 
sits in armchair and proceeds to take 

papers from brief case. He starts to 

look for something on table.) 


a 


Dap (As he searches.) 


Got a batch 
of examination papers to correct 
in freshman English. . . . Have 
you seen my blue pencil, Tommy? 
(Tommy is too busy to hear him. 
Dap fumbles in his pockets, without 
looking at Tommy.) What did you 
say, Tommy? I didn’t hear you. 
(Tommy continues as before.) Eh? 
I didn’t — (Looking up at Tommy, 
he stops, and a puzzled look appears on. 
his face.) Tommy, what’s going on 
here? 

Tommy (Continues as before for a mo- 
ment, then suddenly realizes he has 
been spoken to, and looks up.) Huh 
— did you say something, dad? 

Dap (Amused.) Did I—? Why, 
no—but I was just going to. 
What’s all the, er, shootin’ for? 

Tommy (Grinning.) Oh— you mean 
the — er — hocus-pocus. I was just 
— imagining. 

Dap Just imagining? Pretty active 
imagining, it looked from here. 

Tommy You betcha— (Quickly.) I 
mean, you bet. I mean, I was im- 
agining I was a—a dictator. Just 
to see how it feels. Telling every- 
body what todo— Having them 
bring me whatever I wanted. Pretty 
soft, eh, dad? 

Dap (Quietly.) Oh... 
did you say? 

Tommy Sure. Live in arich mansion 
— wear the swellest clothes and 


. Pretty soft, 








jewelry —eat the best of every- 
thing. . . . Yeah, it may not be so 
good for the other folks, but the big- 
shot sure has it pretty soft. (He 
sighs heavily.) 

Dav (Takes off his glasses, puts them 
on table, and looks at Tommy a moment 
before speaking.) Of course, you're 
right about his having all those 
things, Tommy — though he takes 
it out of —the other folks. But 
even when he’s on top for awhile, he 
doesn’t have it all milk and honey. 

Tommy I don’t see why not. 

Dav A tyrant, Tommy, who rules 
by terror and not by consent, creates 
hatred in the hearts of the people. 
That hatred is always threatening 
his peace of mind —and his life 


itself. That hatred is his Sword of 
Damocles — 
Tommy His what? 


Dap His Sword of Damocles. 

Tommy That’s a new one to me, dad. 

Dav (Smiling.) I’ve done it again, 
haven’t I? Well, the Sword of 
Damocles stands for .. . the 
shadow of death, under which every 
tyrant lives every moment of his life. 

Tommy Damocles — is that a man or 
— or things? 

Dav It wasaman. (Stands up and 
walks slowly to the left, followed by 
Tommy, as he talks.) It seems that 
way back around the beginning of 
the fourth century B.c., a powerful 
tyrant named Dionysius established 
himself as ruler of Syracuse, a city in 
Sicily. Though ruthless, he had a 
streak of good sense inhim. Among 
his courtiers was a man named 
Damocles. . . . 


(Dap and Tommy exit left... . 


From right enter two StEwaRDSs in 
ancient Greek dress. They carry a 
purple cloth with which they drape the 
armchair, and a rich tablecloth which 
they spread on the table. They exit 
left, and return with four chairs which, 
together with the chair originally there, 
they line up at the rear of the table on 
both sides of the armchair, so that the 
occupants will be facing forward. 
Then they exit left.) 

(From right enter Damocies and 
Puuustus, followed by three other 
Courtiers, chatting and laughing.) 

Puiuistus Damocles, you go too far 
in your flattery of Dionysius. The 
Tyrant is no fool. (Murmurs of 
agreement from other COURTIERS.) 

Damocies Nonsense. What I say 
is true, isn’t it? I only exaggerate 
— (He is interrupted by the noisy 
entrance of the official Jester, who 
wears the traditional cap-and-bells. 
The crouching Jester moves in leaps 
and bounds, laughing loudly.) 

Jester (Pointing to Damocles.) 

He has no right to act the fool — 
He never went to Jesters’ school. 
(Courtiers laugh. Damoc ies frowns.) 

Pamuistus (Lightly.) Beware, Damo- 
cles — even the Jester sees in you a 
candidate for — cap-and-bells. 

Damocies (Annoyed, but trying not to 
show it.) He talks like the fool he is. 

Jester A goat, a pig, a hen — 

I learn my trade from men. 

Pumistus (To Jester.) Then must 
you be most expert — (Turning.) 
eh, Damocles? 

Damocies He’s tiresome, not funny 
— (A trumpet sounds just offstage 
right.) That’s Dionysius! Watch me 
make an impression. 
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(Enter Dionystus, followed closely 
by two stern-faced, armored GuaRDs 
with drawn swords. The other Court- 
1ERS simply bow their heads, but 
Damoc.es steps forward and bows 
80 low that he stumbles and barely re- 
covers his balance.) 

Dionysius Unstable in body, too, 
Damocles? 

Damoctes I —I thrill at your ap- 
proach, O great Dionysius! 


Jester (Makes a leap forward, totters 


exaggeratedly, and deliberately falls; 
lifts his head quickly.) I spill at 
your approach, O great Dionysius! 
(Dionysus laughs, whereupon Court- 
reERS laugh too—even DAamocies 
forces himself to.) 

Dionysrus Well, sirs — are your ap- 
petites ready for the banquet? 

Damoctes (Floweringly.) We shall 
try to do justice to the splendor of 
your repast, O great Dionysius. (As 
the others look bored and annoyed, he 
rambles on.) For who does not know 
of the greatness of Dionysius in all 
things — the courage of Mars, the 
wisdom of Minerva, the wealth of 
Croesus. . . . Truly thou art to be 
envied of all men, O great Dionys- 
ius! (He makes a sweeping flourish 
and bows deeply.) 

Dionystus Stop! (Damoc.es obeys.) 
You really believe I have nothing 
but joy and pleasures unending — 
eh, Damocles? 

Damocies (With an exaggerated sigh.) 
What man would not deem himself 
the happiest of mortals to be in thy 
place, O great Dionysius! 

Dionysrus (With a grim smile.) By 
the gods, you shall have that happi- 
ness, Damocles! And we shall see 


how you like it. 

(All look amazed.) 

Damocies (Uneasily.) You— you 
jest, O great Dionysius. 

Dionysius Do I? ... You feed me 
such overpowering flattery, Damo- 
cles, that I have prepared a test — 
this very day. 

Damocies (Worried.) A— test? 

Dionysius (Smiling.) Yes. At to- 
day’s banquet, you shall sit in the 
seat of Dionysius. Come. (He takes 
Damoc.es by the arm and starts to 
lead him towards the armchair.) 

Damocies (Radiant with delight.) But 
— O great Dionysius — (Not mean- 
ing it, of course.) I am scarcely 
worthy of such an honor. Still — 
(He looks at the other Courtiers 
gloatingly.) as itis your wish— (He 
seats himself proudly in the armchair, 
directly under the hanging lamp shade. 
Dionysius takes a chair beside him, 
with the two Guarps alert at the 
Tyrant’s back. The other Courtiers 
then seat themselves. The Jester 
squats on the floor in front of the table.) 

Dionysius (Jovially.) Well, now — 
I wish you all good appetite. sirs — 
and you especially, Damocles. 

Damocies (Beaming.) You overwhelm 
me, O great Dionysius. I have to- 
day such an appetite as will— (As 
he speaks this, he leans back in the 
armchair, and his gaze roams up- 
wards to the lamp shade. A look of 
terror appears on his face, and he 
cringes back in the chair, groaning.) 
es 

Dionysius (Jovially, as the others lean 

over trying to see what is within the 

lamp shade.) Well, Damocles — how 
do you like being in my place? 
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Damocies (Terror-stricken so that he 
can barely speak.) A sword—a 
naked sword hangs over my head — 
hangs by a single hair! — 

Dionysius (Suddenly grim.) I had 
it placed there today —a symbol 
that we who live by the sword — are 
ever in its shadow. Will you have 
sense enough to remember, next 


time you open your fool’s mouth? 
(Damoc es, cringing back, nods.) 
Jester (Bounding up and waving a 
hand gleefully at the sword.) I dub 
thee—I dub thee—that is, I 
double-dub thee—the Sword of 


Damocles! 


CURTAIN 


The Gordian Knot 


Characters 
Jack ) 
Don } three friends 
Tm } 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

PaRMENION, his old General 

HeEpPHAESTION, his young friend and 
officer 

Ist Priest of Zeus 

2np Priest of Zeus 

TRAVELER 

SERVANT 

Sertinc Bare stage with a table and 
two chairs. 

At Rise In one chair sits Tim, a small 
boy wearing shell-rimmed glasses; he is 
absorbed in reading a book. In the 
other chair a bigger boy, Don, sits 
working on some kind of plan involv- 
ing the use of a drawing triangle, com- 
pass, long ruler, and eraser. 

From right enters Jack, a boy about 
Don’s age, with a magazine. 

Jack Hiya, fellers. (Tim is too ab- 
sorbed in his reading to hear him. 
Don waves a hand in brief greeting 
and goes on with his drawing. Jack 


walks slowly towards the table, reading 
the magazine.) 

Jack (Looking up.) Say, Don, you’re 
a Boy Scout. You ought to know 
about knots — 

Don Wouldn’t be a First Class Scout 
if I didn’t. 

Jack Then you ought to know — 
what kind of a knot is a Gordian 
knot?. (Tim takes off his glasses and 
wipes them with a handkerchief; as he 
does so, he becomes interested in the 
conversation.) 

Don A Gordian knot? (He thinks 
hard for a while, then shakes his head.) 
A Gordian knot. . . . Guess that’s a 
new one. 

Tim Wrong guess that time, Don. A 
Gordian knot is one of the oldest 
there is. I read about it in ancient 
history. 

Don Yeah? Then how come it’s not 
in the Boy Scout Handbook? 

Tir Because it’s not that kind of a 
knot. Where did you come across 
it, Jack? 

Jack Here in the News Digest. (Jn- 
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Jack (Interested.) 


Tim Sure. 


dicates magazine.) It says: (Read- 
ing)“. . . The transition from a war 
economy to a peace economy has 
proved a Gordian knot too difficult 
for many a military conqueror . . .” 


Tm And how. 
Don (Stubbornly.) 


Any knot that 
can be tied, can be untied. What’s 
this one all about, Tim? 


Tm A Gordian knot means a situa- 


tion or a problem very, very hard to 
solve — except by a bold ingenious 
stroke. Goes all the way back to 
Alexander the Great. 

Do ypu know the 
story behind it, Tim? 

(During this speech, Tm 
gets up and walks slowly towards left, 
follo ved by Jack and Don. At the 
same time, two boys enter from left 
with a cloth which they spread over the 
table, move the table to upstage center, 
and go off right with the chairs.) 
When Alexander the Great was only 
twenty-two, he crossed over from 
Greece to Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 
He was beginning a campaign to con- 
quer all the known world. Early in 
333 B.c., he approached the town of 
Gordium, in Phrygia, where in a 
Temple of Zeus there stood a famous 
relic... . 

(The boys go off left. From right 
enter the two other boys, this time 
dressed as Priests of Zeus. One 
pulls a two-wheeled wooden cart, and 
the other holds an oxen yoke which is 
tied to the pole of the cart by a thong 
with a large and complicated knot. 
They halt the cart upstage center, leav- 
ing it tilted so that the front pole is ele- 
vated and the yoke hangs from it. 
They go off right. | 
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Soon the 1st Priest re-enters, fol- 
lowed by a TRAVELER and his Serv- 
ANT, who stare about them at the walls 
of the temple.) 

Ist Priest (Halting near the knotted 
yoke.) Yes, your journey is at an 
end. . . . Behold the Gordian knot! 

ServaNt (Awed.) The Gordian knot— 

TrRaveter (Big, strong, haughty.) 
— At last. Do you know, priest — 
I have come all the way from beyond 
the far end of Persia, to try my skill. 

Ist Priest (Unimpressed.) Many have 
come from the farthermost ends of 
the earth. But no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in unloosening the Gordian 
knot. 

Servant (7o Priest.) My master 
(Indicating the Trave.Ler) is the 
mightiest and most skilful of all the 
lords of the east. 

Ist Priest The great and the hum- 
ble, the prince and the peasant, all 
have tried — in vain. 

TraveLer (Examining the knot.) It 
is well tied ...and hard. By 
whose hands? 

lst Priest A peasant and a king. 


TRAVELER (Puzzled.) A peasant and 
a king? 
Ist Priest Yes....A long time 


ago, Phrygia was a land torn by 
strife. There was no real govern- 
ment which all the people would 
obey. So an assembly was called, 
and it consulted a sacred oracle. 
The oracle prophesied: 
“A cart will bring you a king 
To end your endless strife.” 
TraveLeR A cart... bring a king? 
Ist Priest While the Assembly was 
discussing this, a peasant and his 
wife rode into town in an ox-cart. 























Damocies (Terror-stricken 30 that he 


can barely speak.) A sword—a 
naked sword hangs over my head — 
hangs by a single hair! — 
Dionysius (Suddenly grim.) I had 
it placed there today —a symbol 
that we who live by the sword — are 
ever in its shadow. Will you have 
sense enough to remember, next 


time you open your fool’s mouth? 
(Damoc es, cringing back, nods.) 

Jester (Bounding up and waving a 
hand gleefully at the sword.) I dub 
thee—I dub thee—that is, I 
double-dub thee—the Sword of 
Damocles! 


CURTAIN 


The Gordian Knot 


Characters 
Jack ) 
Don three friends 
Tm 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

PAaRMENION, his old General 

HeEPHAESTION, his young friend and 
officer 

Ist Priest of Zeus 

2np Priest of Zeus 

TRAVELER 

SERVANT 

Sertinc Bare stage with a table and 
two chairs. 

At Rise In one chair sits Tm, a small 
boy wearing shell-rimmed glasses; he is 
absorbed in reading a book. In the 
other chair a bigger boy, Don, sits 
working on some kind of plan involo- 
ing the use of a drawing triangle, com- 
pass, long ruler, and eraser. 

From right enters Jack, a boy about 
Don’s age, with a magazine. 

Jack Hiya, fellers. (Tim is too ab- 
sorbed in his reading to hear him. 
Don waves a hand in brief greeting 
and goes on with his drawing. Jack 


walks slowly towards the table, reading 
the magazine.) 


Jack (Lookingup.) Say, Don, you're 
a Boy Scout. You ought to know 
about knots — 


Don Wouldn’t be a First Class Scout 
if I didn’t. 

Jack Then you ought to know — 
what kind of a knot is a Gordian 
knot? (Tim takes off his glasses and 
wipes them with a handkerchief; as he 
does 80, he becomes interested in the 
conversation. ) 

Don A Gordian knot? (He thinks 
hard for a while, then shakes his head.) 
A Gordian knot. . . . Guess that’s a 
new one. 

Tim Wrong guess that time, Don. A 
Gordian knot is one of the oldest 


there is. I read about it in ancient 
history. 
Don Yeah? Then how come it’s not 


in the Boy Scout Handbook? 

Tim Because it’s not that kind of a 
knot. Where did you come across 
it, Jack? 

Jack Here in the News Digest. (In- 
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dicates magazine.) It says: (Read- 

ing)“. . . The transition from a war 

economy to a peace economy has 
proved a Gordian knot too difficult 
for many a military conqueror . . .” 

Tm And how. 

Don (Stubbornly.) Any knot that 
can be tied, can be untied. What's 
this one all about, Tim? 

Tm A Gordian knot means a situa- 
tion or a problem very, very hard to 
solve — except by a bold ingenious 
stroke. Goes all the way back to 
Alexander the Great. 

Jack (Interested.) Do you know the 
story behind it, Tim? 

Tm Sure. (During this speech, Ti 
gets up and walks slowly towards left, 
followed by Jack and Don. At the 

same time, two boys enter from left 

with a cloth which they spread over the 
table, move the table to upstage center, 
and go off right with the chairs.) 

When Alexander the Great was only 

twenty-two, he crossed over from 

Greece to Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 

He was beginning a campaign to con- 

quer all the known world. Early in 

333 B.c., he approached the town of 

Gordium, in Phrygia, where in a 

Temple of Zeus there stood a famous 

relic. ... 

(The boys go off left. From right 
enter the two other boys, this time 
dressed as Priests of Zeus. One 
pulls a two-wheeled wooden cart, and 
the other holds an oxen yoke which is 
tied to the pole of the cart by a thong 
with a large and complicated knot. 
They halt the cart upstage center, leav- 
ing tt tilted so that the front pole is ele- 
vated and the yoke hangs from it. 
They go off right. , 
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Soon the 1st Priest re-enters, fol- 
lowed by a TRave er and his Serv- 
ANT, who stare about them at the walls 
of the temple.) 

Ist Priest (Halting near the kntted 
yoke.) Yes, your journey is at an 
end. . . . Behold the Gordian knot! 

Servant (Awed.) The Gordian knot— 

Traveter (Big, strong, haughty.) 
— At last. Do you know, priest — 
I have come all the way from beyond 
the far end of Persia, to try my skill. 

ist Priest (Unimpressed.) Many have 
come from the farthermost ends of 
the earth. But no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in unloosening the Gordian 
knot. 

Servant (To Priest.) My master 
(Indicating the Traveter) is the 
mightiest and most skilful of all the 
lords of the east. 

lst Priest The great and the hum- 
ble, the prince and the peasant, all 
have tried — in vain. 

TRAVELER (Examining the knot.) It 
is well tied ...and hard. By 
whose hands? 

Ist Prrest A peasant and a king. 

TRAVELER (Puzzled.) A peasant and 
a king? 

Ist Priest Yes....A long time 
ago, Phrygia was a land torn by 
strife. There was no.real govern- 
ment which all the people would 
obey. So an assembly was called, 
and it consulted a sacred oracle. 
The oracle prophesied: 

“A cart will bring you a king 
To end your endless strife.” 

Traveter Acart . . . bring a king? 

Ist Priest While the Assembly was 
discussing this, a peasant and his 
wife rode into town in an ox-cart. 




























































At once the Assembly proclaimed 
him King of Phrygia. His name 
was Gordius — this town is called 
Gordium, after him. 

TRAVELER But the knot... 

Ist Priest King Gordius then dedi- 
cated the cart and the yoke to Zeus 
— and he tied the yoke to the pole of 
the cart by this very complicated 
knot. Then... the oracle spoke 
again .. 

TraveLer The prophecy? 

Ist Priest Yes. The oracle said: 
“He who unloosens the Gordian 
knot, will be ruler of all Asia. 

TRAVELER Aye... a mighty prize 

. I shall try — (He goes to knot, 
standing so that his back conceals it 
from view, and makes vigorous efforts 
to untie ut. At last he gives up, rub- 
bing his hands gently, as though they 
hurt.) It’s impossible. No one can 
undo this knot. 

Ist Priest No one ever has — yet. 
(2np Priest hurries in from right.) 
2np Priest (Ezcited.) I have just 
received a messenger! The young 
King Alexander of Macedon is com- 
ing to the temple—to try the 

Gordian knot! 

Ist Priest Calmly,calmly. Greater 
kings and generals have tried, before 
him. 

TRAVELER They say he plans to in- 
vade Persia, the key to Asia — and 
his army numbers only 35,000 men. 

Ist Priest Persia can muster fifteen 
times as many. . . . Yet the oracle 
has prophesied — (He is interrupted 
by a fanfare of trumpets offstage right. 
All turn as ALEXANDER enters wearing 
a golden helmet with a white plume, a 
short sword in iis sheath at his side. 


He is followed by the old general 
PARMENION and the young officer 
HEPHAESTION.) 

ALEXANDER (Proudly.) Good priests 
of Zeus, I come to fulfill the prophecy 
of the sacred oracle. It shall be Al- 
exander who undoes the Gordian 
knot, for it is Alexander who shall 
conquer Asia! 

Ist Priest (Chanting.) 

O King, ’tis for you to try — 
For the gods to grant or deny. 
2np Priest (Chanting.) 
Aye, aye, many have failed — 
King or commoner, none has 
prevailed. 

ALEXANDER (Smiling.) Be you all 
my witnesses. (Priests take their 
places, one at each side of knot, facing 
towards it. TRaveLer and SERVANT 
go behind priest at left, general and 
officer go behind priest at right.) 

ALEXANDER (Confidently.) For the 
Lordship of all Asia, then! (Stand- 
ing so that his back conceals the knot 
from view, he tries to untie it. Several 
attempts fail. The Priests look at 
each other significantly; the TRAVELER 
and SERVANT shake their heads as if to 
say he won't succeed; his two officers 
look disturbed, lean forward, worried. 
At last ALEXANDER steps back and 
studies the knot.) 

ALEXANDER (Slowly.) It shall be 
done! (Turning sidewise so that his 
action cannot be seen, he draws his 
short sword and cuts the knot. The 
yoke drops to the floor as ALEXANDER 
steps aside.) 

ALEXANDER Asia will be mine! .. . 


I have cut the Gordian knot! (He 


raises his sword high.) 
CURTAIN 
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**It’s Only Common Courtesy”’ 








The Birthday Party 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 
Een, the hostess 
Mary, the guest of honor 
Tom, her brother 
JOSEPHINE 
ALLIE 
Patsy 
PreGcGy 
JEAN 
Dorotay 
FRANCIE 
Emmy 
Scene Living-room with the usual fur- 

niture, including piano and enough 
chairs to accommodate guests in a game 
of Musical Chairs. 

Nore Before play begins, blank pieces 
of paper are to be distributed among 
audience. 

Emeen (Before closed curtains.) Good 
morning, fellow students. You're 
all probably wondering what those 
blank pieces of paper the ushers are 
handing you are for. Don’t write on 
them until after the end of this new 
kind of play we’re going to put on 
for you called: “It’s Only Common 
Courtesy.” In this play I’m sup- 
posed to be giving a surprise birth- 
day party for Mary. Now, if you'll 
watch very closely, you'll see some- 
thing that Mary does wrong. Keep 
your eyes on Mary .. . (Walking 
off left.) . . . andlistencarefully .. . 

At Rise The guests are arriving and 


> Guests 





being welcomed by Erteen. All the 
guests carry a birthday present for 
Mary. Anything wrapped in tissue 
paper and tied with ribbon will do. 
As many other guests as the stage will 
hold without crowding can be added as 
background. 

Ermzeen (Welcomes Joserutne.) I’m 
so glad you could come, Josephine. 
JOSEPHINE I was just going to play 
tennis with Marvin Williams when 
mother gave me your message. 
(Holds up present.) I’m sure glad I 
got this present ahead of time. 

What time is Mary coming? 

Erteen (Looking at her wrist watch.) 
I told her two-thirty. I hope she 
doesn’t come before everybody gets 
here. (As Atuie enters.) Hello, 
Allie. (To Josepuine.) You can 
put your present on the table, 
Josephine. (Back to Aue.) Allie, 
will you play, “Happy Birthday” 
on the piano when Mary comes in? 

Auuze Sure I will; Eileen. Does 
Mary know what the party’s for? 

Erteen No. She doesn’t know it is 
a party. I just told her over the 
phone to come on over. I want it to 
be a real surprise. 

Patsy (Makingentrance.) It’sa grand 
idea, Eileen. I know Mary will be 
tickled. 

Enmeen Thank you, Patsy. I hope 
so. You can put your present on 
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the table with Josephine’s and 


Allie’s. (Preecy, Jean and Dor- 
oTHy enter. Erteen holds out her 
hand to each in turn.) Hello Peggy, 
and Jean, and Dorothy. 

Peecy Gee, I just know this is going 
to be a lovely birthday party. 

Jean I hope somebody gives me a 
surprise party on my birthday. 

ErLg£eN Maybe somebody will, Jean. 

Dorotnuy I think parties are such 
fun. Especially surprise parties. 

Emmy (Entering out of breath.) Mary’s 
coming, everybody! I just saw her 
round the corner! 

Ereen Put your presents on the 
table, everyone; then hide. Hurry. 
. . . We don’t want her to catch us. 
Josephine, you and Allie and Patsy 
get behind the piano. . . . (Jose- 
PHINE, ALLIE and Patsy hide behind 
thepiano. Jean, Dornotuy and Fran- 
cig duck behind the sofa, or any other 
available piece of furniture. Emmy, 
who is on the plump side, tries to 
squeeze in with them, but most of her 
sticks out. Frantic, she plunges, 
ostrich fashion, under a chair. E1- 
LEEN rushes over to her, pulls her out 
and jabs a frantic finger to behind the 
chair.) Get behind it, Emmy! You 
look like an ostrich when you try to 
get under it! (Emmy ducks down 


behind chair.) 
Emmy How’s this? 
Erteen Better. Much better. (She 


looks around carefully to see that every- 
body is well hidden.) Now remem- 
ber, not a sound out of anybody un- 
til I shout, surprise, surprise. Then 
Allie — 

Aue (Poking head out from behind 
piano.) Yes, Eileen . 


Ermeen You play “Happy Birthday 
to You,” and everybody else shout 
“Surprise, surprise,” and join in: 
“Happy Birthday to you, Mary.” 
(Knock, or bell off left.) There’s 


Mary now! Now remember, wait 
until I say, “Surprise!” (Goes off 
left.) 

Emmy (Giggles.) 

Aut (Sh-h-h!) 

Emeen (Off stage greets Many.) Hello, 
Mary. It’s nice of you to come over. 


Mary It was nice of you to ask me, 
Eileen. (They come on with arms 
about each other’s waists.) 

Ereen_ By the way, Mary; isn’t to- 
day your birthday? 

Mary Yes, it is. 

Ereen Then surprise, Mary; sur- 
prise! 

Att (Jumping out.) Surprise! Sur- 
prise! Happy birthday, Mary, etc. 
(Auuie plays “Happy Birthday,” on 
piano. All sing, forming ring around 
her and joining hands.) 

Mary (Js 80 overjoyed she sniffs into 
handkerchief.) Thank you Eileen; 
thank you all... 

Erteen (/ndicating presents piled high 
on table.) And here are all your 
presents, Mary. From us, to you. 
(Hugging her.) Happy birthday, 
Mary. 

Aut A happy birthday. 

Mary (Going over to presents and 
reading cards.) I don’t know what 
to say. I’m all choked up inside. 
. . « Except that this is the loveliest 
birthday I have ever had. (Takes 
out handkerchief.) I—I’m afraid 
I’m going tocry. ... 

Emmy (Beginning to sniffle in her 
handkerchief.) Do something some- 
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body, before I start crying, too. .. . 
Att (Laugh. Breaks strain.) 
JosePHINE Let’s play musical chairs. 
Aut Yes; musical chairs. (They ar- 

range chairs in a line and Aue plays 


march on piano. The game has only 
just begun, when bell rings — or knock 
at door left — stops game.) 

“ILEEN Don’t stop the game, every- 
body. I'll see who it is. (Game 
continues as EILEEN goes off left. 
She comes back with Mary’s brother 
Tom.) Mary, it’s your brother. 

Aut Hello Tommy. 

Tom (Shy in the midst of so much femi- 
ninity.) H’ya. 

Mary (Coming down front.) What’s 
the matter, Tommy? Is anything 
wrong? 

Tom Nothing’s wrong. Mother wants 
to take you down town and buy you 
that new dress for a birthday present. 

Mary (Ezcited.) Oh, that’s wonder- 
ful! (Turning to Emeen.) Re- 
member, Eileen? It’s the one I was 
telling you about. The blue one. 

Ereen Qh, that’s a lovely dress, 
Mary. I saw it yesterday on the 
way home from school. (As Mary 
turns glum.) What’s the matter, 
Mary? 

Mary I’m going to have to leave your 
lovely party. 

Emeen Qh, pooh. Now you go along 
with Tommy. And you'd better 
not keep your mother and that new 
dress waiting. 


me 


Mary Sure you won’t mind? 

Erzen Of course not, Mary. 

Mary ThenI guessI willgo. Itisa 
lovely dress. Oh, and thank you all 
for your presents; and thank you, 
Eileen, for such a nice party. 

Aut (Join in on “She’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” as Au.re plays it on piano.) 

Tom (Going to table.) Guess I’d bet- 
ter help you carry some of these pres- 
ents. Boy! Some presents. S’long, 
Eileen. 

Ermzeen Goodbye, Tommy. Good- 
bye, Mary. 

Aut Goodbye, Mary and Tommy. 

Mary Goodbye. (She leaves, loaded 
with presents.) 


CURTAIN 


Emeen (Coming out before curtain.) 
And now that the play is over, fellow 
students, what, in your opinion, did 
Mary do wrong? Unintentionally 
she made some slight errors in Com- 
mon Courtesy. What were they? 
(Looking at wrist watch.) I'll give 
you three minutes to write down on 
the piece of blank paper what you 
think Mary did wrong. Then, if no 
one has the right answer, I'll tell you. 

The answer is that Mary did wrong in 
not opening the presents right then and 
there and thanking each guest sepa- 
rately; and also in leaving the party in 
her honor so quickly. 


THE END 
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Johnny’s Mistake 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 

JOHNNY 

Dick 

Op Lapy 

Scene A busy city intersection. Two 
cardboard “Stop” and “Go” signals 
held by two students on each corner, 
right and left, are to be manipulated in 
rhythm to a bell struck off stage. 
Chairs pushed across the bare stage by 
other students act as cars. A police- 
man, or school safety boy, can also be 
added center stage if desired. 

At Rise Signals are working, a few 
students can cross with the signals, and 
the “cars” can be pushed across the 
stage. Teacher, or safety student, 
crosses stage and comes down front 
center. Muffle bell and sound of 
traffic as he begins to speak. 

TEACHER OR Sarety Stupent Right 
now you are being handed pieces of 
blank paper. (The ushers hand around 
blank pieces of paper measuring about 
four by siz.) Don’t write on the pa- 
per until I ask you to at the end of 
this play. We're going to play a 
new kind of guessing game called: 
“It’s Only Common Courtesy.” 
Watch very closely as Johnny and 
Dick enter the scene. They are go- 
ing to do something wrong, and at 
the end of the play I’m going to ask 
you to write on your piece of paper 
what that something is. First you 


are going to have to use your imagi- 
nation a little. I want you to pre- 
tend that we are on a busy intersec- 
tion, and that the chairs being 
pushed across the stage are automo- 
biles. Here comes Johnny and Dick 
now. Watch very closely. (He ezx- 
its right.) 

Jounny (Entering right with Dick.) 
Boy, the traffic’s bad today! (He 
starts to cross while signal is against 
him.) Come on, Dick. Let’s get 
across. We'll be late for school. 

Dick (Holding him back.) Wait un- 
til the traffic signals change. (Chair 
swishes around JOHNNY with squeal of 
brakes. He backs hurriedly onto curb. 
There! What did I tell you? Do 
you want to get hurt? 

Jounny Gee! I guess you're right, 
Dick. (Impatient.) But why don’t 
the traffic signals change? I’m in a 
hurry. If I’m late for school one 
more time .. . 

Dick Why don’t you try getting up 
half an hour earlier in the morning, 
Johnny, as I do. If I hadn’t had 
to wait half an hour for you this 
morning, we’d both been at school 
already and had time to play before 
class starts. 

Jounny Mom always tries to get me 
up earlier every morning. But I’m 
so sleepy. Guess I'll have to quit 
reading on the sly after Mom’s 
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tucked me in for the night. 

Dick I think teacher would rather we 
be late for school than be knocked 
down by an automobile, because 
we're in such a hurry to cross the 


street. (During the conversation an 
Oup Lavy has joined the boys. She 
too stands waiting for the signals to 
change. Bell rings off stage and sig- 
nals change.) 

Jonnny At last. Gosh, I thought 
they’d never change. (He steps off 
curb, and is almost knocked down by a 
signal jumping driver. He jumps 
hastily back onto curb.) Hey! (Shout- 
ing after signal jumper.) Watch 
where you’re going! 

Dick That happened, Johnny, be- 
cause you didn’t pay attention to the 
traffic class yesterday. While you 
were drawing pictures, the traffic 
manager who gave us that lecture on 
traffic said — 

Jounny I remember now what he 
said. Look first to the right, then 
to the left (He does so.) before you 
cross the street; even if the signals 
are with you. Because some care- 
less drivers, who think they’ll save a 
minute, instead of a life, might jump 
the signal. (They are crossing with 
the signals as they talk; Jounny keep- 
ing a sharp lookout.) 1 heard what 
he said, all right. (Op Lapy is also 
crossing the street behind them. She is 
highly nervous, glancing from time to 
time over her glasses at the restless 


automobiles.) My father says that 
all schools ought to have lectures on 
traffic obedience, because he says 
that in many accidents the pedes- 
trian is just as much at fault as the 
motorist. 

Dick My father says that jaywalking 
is just as bad as reckless driving. 
JoHnny From now on I’m going to be 
more careful. Besides that, I’m go- 
ing to stop reading in bed until mid- 
night and get my sleep so I can get 
up earlier in th morning and get to 

school on time. 

Dick (Patting Jonnny on the back.) 
Atta boy, Johnny. (They both walk 
off stage together; followed by the little 
Op Lapy.) 


CURTAIN 


TEACHER OR SaFeTy STUDENT steps 
between curtains, faces audience. Well, 
fellow classiaates, what, in your opin- 
ion, did Johnny do wrong? (Glancing 
at wrist watch.) You have one min- 
ute to answer. Write your answers 
on the pieces of blank paper the ush- 
ers gave you, and bring them up to 
the platform single file. If none of 
you has the correct answer, I'll tell 
you. 

The answer is that Jounny, and Dick 
for that matter, did wrong in not assist- 
ing the little Oup Lapy across the 


street. 


THE END 
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Part Six 


Radio Play 








Wilderness Fighters 


A Radio Play about the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
by Bernard Reines 


Music (J/ntroduction.) 

NaRRATOR Wilderness Fighters! . 
The epic story of a small band of 
Americans who set out in 1804 to ex- 
plore the great western wilderness to 
the very edge of the Pacific Ocean! 
.. . The drama of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition! 

Music (Opening bars of “ America the 
Beautiful”; fade slowly.) 

NARRATOR It is the year 1803. The 
young United States of America, 
with but fifteen stars in its flag, lies 
east of the Mississippi, hemmed in 
by territories belonging to foreign 
powers. Across the Atlantic, Na- 
poleon and the British are engaged 
in a vast struggle for supremacy. 
When it is over, far-seeing Americans 
fear the victor will turn his attention 
once more to the New World. . . . 
To strengthen the position of the 
young republic, Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, has 
sent commissioners to Paris to buy 
New Orleans — key to the Missis- 
sippi — from Napoleon. 

One day President Jefferson sends 
for his twenty-nine-year-old secre- 
tary, Captain Meriwether Lewis, of 
the First United States Infantry. 
. . . The President, seated at his 
desk, is deep in thought. He does 


not hear the door open .. . and 
shut... . 

Sounp (Door opens and shuts softly.) 

Lewis (Fading in, quiet voice.) Yes, 
Mr. President? 

JEFFERSON (After a couple of mo- 
ments.) Oh—come in, Captain 
Lewis. Sit down, please. 

Lewis Thank you. 

JEFFERSON (Aftera pause.) Lewis, I 
have just had news from Paris — 
rather startlingnews. (Pause.) Na- 
poleon insisted on selling not New 
Orleans alone, but the whole territory 
of Louisiana. 

Lewis Mr. President! The whole 
wilderness west of the Mississippi? 
Jerrerson As far as the western 

ocean. 

Lewis (Thoughtfully.) Napoleon needs 
money for his war with Britain — 
and he fears the British from Canada 
will take Louisiana anyhow. 

Jerrerson Correct, Captain Lewis. 
But the price he set was fifteen million 
dollars. 

Lewis Whew... . That’s a lot of 
money for a young country like ours. 

JerFeERSON People would say I was 
throwing money away — on some- 
thing utterly useless to us. 

Lewis We need New Orleans. . 
and we shall need the West, sooner 


Jt 





than most people think. 

Jerrerson (Jovially.) There speaks 
the optimism of youth, Lewis. . . 
which I like. (Seriously.) We can- 
not afford to have the Louisiana 
Territory fall into the hands of a 
strong power like Britain. For this 
reason (slowly) our commissioners in 
Paris have purchased the entire 
Louisiana Territory. 

Lewis (Happy.) Mr. President! 

JEFFERSON (Quickly.) Easy, young 
man, easy. It isn’t often I see you 
excited. . . . Reserve it for what I 
have next to tell you. 

Lewis Something . . . concerning me, 
sir? 

JEFFERSON If you so decide. (Seri- 
ously.) Lewis, we have bought an 
unknown land, without definite bound- 
aries. Most of it has never been 

... Weneed two 


seen by white men. 
things done, and as soon as possible. 
Lewis Two things, Mr. President? 


JerFERSON Two. First, we need in- 
formation — information about the 
nature of the new territory and its 
natural resources. Particularly, just 
now, we need to know its wealth in 
fur-bearing animals. 

Lewis (Quickly.) If its fur trade can 
bring us as much wealth as the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s brings Eng- 
land — (He stops.) 

Jerrerson Then our country will be 
ever so much stronger. . . . Sec- 
ond, we must clinch our title to all 
territory west of the Mississippi, be- 
tween British Canada on the north 
and the Spanish domain in the south, 
as far west as the Pacific Ocean. 

Lewis (Stirred.) Mr. President! 
That requires — an exploration! 
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JEFFERSON I see you follow me. 
(Gravely.) Yes, Captain Lewis, an 
exploration— and without delay. 
Already the British are talking of 
sending an expedition down from 
Canada, to lay claim to western ter- 
ritory. We must secure our claim 
by direct exploration, before the 
British can act. 

Lewis Then we've got to start now! 

JEFFERSON Precisely. (Pause.) Cap- 
tain Lewis — (Slowly.) how would 
you like to lead an exploring party 
across the continent to the Pacific? 

Lewis (After a pause.) I should be 
most happy at the honor, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

JEFFERSON (After a pause.) You're 
a credit to Virginia, Lewis, and to 
your country. . . . No man can say 
what dangers you'll meet... . 

Lewis I’m a wilderness fighter, Mr. 
President. Always have been. 

Jerrerson I’ve known you since you 
were a little boy. ...I1 believe 
there’s no man in the country more 
fit to lead such an expedition. 

Lewis Thank you, Mr. President. 

JEFFERSON We shall talk over the de- 
tails later. But — well, Lewis, I 
shall expect you to make written 
records of everything new and signifi- 
cant that you observe. Your coun- 
try must have data as scientific as 
possible. 

Lewis It shall, Mr. President. 

Jerrerson I should like you, also, to 
name an alternate commander, who 
is to assume complete charge of the 
expedition, should some unhappy 
mischance . . . strike you down. 

Lewis A wise precaution, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But better yet—I know a 




















man ideally suited to share the com- 
mand with me. .. . 

JEFFERSON Trustworthy — and cap- 
able? 

Lewis One of the best wilderness 
fighters in the land. And my best 
friend, into the bargain. 

JEFFERSON Who is he? 

Lewis William Clark, sir. Do you 
remember, his family were our neigh- 
bors in Albermarle County, till they 
moved to Kentucky? 

JEFFERSON Of course, of course. I 
know him — a jolly, red-haired fel- 
low. What is he doing now? 

Lewis He’s an artillery lieutenant. 
Fought against the Indians with me 
under General Wayne, and bravely, 
sir. 

JEFFERSON An ideal choice, Captain 


Lewis. So, it shall be... Lewis 
and Clark! 
Lewis Lewis... and Clark! .. . 
Music (Stirring transitional.) 
NaRRatoR May 14, 1804..... \ 


crowd has gathered at Camp Dubois, 
on the Missouri River not far from 
St. Louis. Their eyes are on a long 
wooden boat with oars and a square 
sail, trailed by two long rowboats, 
facing upstream. At the oars are 
some thirty-odd young men, some in 
buckskin and some in army 
clothes. . . . 

Orpway (Fade in, calling roll.) Pri- 
vate Shannon .. . 

SHANNON (Young.) Here! 

Orpway Private Gass... 

Gass (Older: Irish brogue, hearty.) 
It’s here I am, sir! 

Orpway Private Druillard .. . 

Drvumtarp (Older: French.) Oui — 


ici! 
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Orpway Private Botts .. . 

Borts (Pennsylvania Dutch.) Ya— 
hier! 

Orpway Private Bratton . 

Sound (Twang of Banjo.) 

Bratton (Young.) With my banjo 
— present! 

Orpway Captain Lewis, all present 
and ready at the oars. 

Ciark (Cheery, talks rapidly.) You 
forgot Brewster, Sergeant Ordway. 
Orpway Brewster, Captain Clark? 

Is that Captain Lewis’s — 


Ciark (Cutting in.) Yes. 
Orpway Yes, sir. (Calling roll.) 
Brewster .. . 


Sounp (Three short barks.) 

Orpway All present, Captain Lewis. 

Lewis Very good, Sergeant... . 
Captain Clark. 

CuaRK (Cheery throughout.) Yes, Cap- 
tain Lewis? 

Lewis Raise the flag. 

CuarRK Yes, Captain Lewis. 

Sound (Creaking of ropes as flag is 
hoisted.) 

Lewis Captain Clark, have the bu- 
gler sound Departure. 


CuaRK Yes, Captain. .. . (Loudly.) 
Bugler! 
Cotter (16: Off slightly.) Yes, sir? 


CiaRK Sound Departure. 
Cotter Yes, sir! 


Sounp (Bugle Call.) 

Lewis Pull .. . away! 

Cuark Pull... away! 

Orpway (Of slightly.) Pull... 
away! 

Fiorp (Offfarther}) Pull . . . away! 

Sounp (Creaking of oarlocks and swish 


of oars in water; banjo starts a song, as 
boats and music slowly fade; fade in 


crowd.) 
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Crowp 
Voice One shouts.) 
eighteen months! 
Voice Two Bring back some ocean 

water! 

Voice Turee (Woman.) If you reach 
China, fetch back some silk for a 
dress! 

Voice Four What are we standin’ so 
quiet for? Three cheers for Lewis 
and Clark and their brave men! 
Three cheers for the expedition! 

Crowp Hurrah! .. . (Fading.) Hur- 
rah! ... Hurrah!... 

Narrator The first months were 

fairly easy for the explorers. Then, 

as they rowed on and on up the Mis- 
souri, the summer heat began to take 
its toll. One man, Sergeant Floyd, 
died of colic. . . . Winter overtook 
them in what is now North Dakota, 
the country of the friendly Mandan 

Indians. There the explorers built a 

camp, and squatted down to await 

the spring. In six months they had 
come 1,600 miles up the Missouri. 

. . . When spring came, they broke 

camp and prepared to push on in 

canoes and rowboats. Lewis asked 

a half-breed, named Charbonneau, 

to come along as interpreter — at 

good pay. 

‘HARBONNEAU (Rough French accent.) 
I come, Cap’n Lew-eess —if you 

take my wife, too. 

Lewis (Surprised.) Take a woman 
along? . . . Is this your wife? 

SacasJAWwEA (Young, pleasant voice.) 
Me Sacajawea, Bird-Woman.. . 
wife of Charbonneau. Very strong. 

Lewis (Hesitating.) But — you have 
your baby to look after. 

SAcAJAWEA Me come—if me can 


(murmured good-byes.) 


See yuh in 


= 


take papoose. 

Lewis (Very doubtful.) I... don’t 

>» Vad. % 

SacasJAwEA Me— Shoshone Indian. 
Me know land of great mountains. 

Lewis (Pleased.) You're a Shoshone? 
Why that’s—! They’re an awful 
powerful tribe. . . . You might be 
very useful when we reach Shoshone 
territory. (Short pause.) All right 
— we'll risk it. Sacajawea and her 
papoose go, too! 

NaRRATOR Soon the party had passed 
the farthest point ever before reached 
by white men. Rowing became im- 
possible now, and they had to use 
pushpoles, which was much harder 
work. The country grew wilder 


and wilder . .. game scarcer and 
scarcer. . . . Mosquitoes and gnats 
plagued them. ... Their clothes 
grew ragged. . . . But they pushed 
on... westward ... ever west- 
ward... 


The Fourth of July, 1805, found 
them at the foot of the vast Rocky 
Mountains. They had come 2,500 
miles in fourteen months. It was a 
weary group, indeed, that gathered 
around a huge campfire to celebrate 
Independence Day. . . . 

Bratton (Tired, but cheerful.) Cap- 
tain Lewis, we sure appreciate your 
cooking us a special supper today 


with your own hands. Best meai 
we've had in weeks. 
Lewis Thank you, Bratton. . . . But 


I’m afraid we'll all have to pull in 
our belts from now on. In the 
mountains game is scarce as hen’s 
teeth. 

Bratton (Cheerful.) We know this 
ain’t Philadelphi-ay. . . . What say, 
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men — how about a square-dance in 
honor of Independence Day? 

Voices Aw, we're too tired... . 
Better rest. . . . We gotta save our 
strength. .. . 

Bratton Gwan, it'll make you feel 
better for a little fun. What say, 
York? 

York (Big brawny negro, deep voice.) 
Ah says sure, let’s dance. 

Music (Banjo starts to play a folk 
dance, slowly at first, then faster.) 

Bratton Come on, everybody! 

Borts Itry.... 

Orpway Me too... . 

Man I'm tootired.... 

Gass (Heartily.) Gwan with yuh. 
...ITl call the turns. (Calls.) 
Take your places! 

Crowp (Murmurs of pleasure as they 
line up.) 

Music (Banjo, now quite fast, stops 
abruptly.) 

Gass All ready, Bratton — let ’er go! 

Bratton Sure. 

Sounp (Banjo starts to play again, 
handclapping starts, beating out the 
time; dog starts to bark joyfully.) 

Bratton (Above the noise.) Sorry 
we haven’t a partner for you, 
Brewster! 

Gass (Starts calling dance turns.) 

Sounp (Clapping, music, shouts grow 
louder, then fade a little.) 

Lewis (Inclose.) Clark... 

CuiarK Yes, Captain Lewis? 

Lewis Let’s walk a bit. I want to 
talk to you. 

CLARK Sure. 

Lewis You come too, Sacajawea. 

SacaJAWEA (Very pleasant voice.) Me 
obey, Captain. 

CiaRK Here, this way. 


Sounp (Noise of dance fades till it is 
faint in the background.) 

Lewis _ I suppose you are aware, Clark 
— we've come to the most perilous 
part of our voyage. 

CiarRK (Serious, but cheerful.) I know 
it— and so does every man in the 
party, you can be sure . . . though 
they dance tonight as lightly as — 
grizzly bears. 

SacasJAWEA We come now to land of 
my people, the Shoshones. The 
tallest of mountains lie ahead — 
many and many of them. 

Lewis We shall need your help now, 
Sacajawea... . Our men are al- 
ready weak from the hard journey 
and little food. And from now on 
there'll be even less to eat. 

CiarK None of us expected it would 
be easy, Captain. 

Lewis We must cross those moun- 
tains before winter overtakes us. If 
it seems that we cannot, we shall 
have to turn back....In our 
weakened condition, a winter in the 
mountains would mean death for 
every one of us. 

SacasJAWEA The Captain speaks wis- 
dom. 

Lewis But to succeed, we must have 
horses. Our men can’t drag their 
own bodies over such peaks, let alone 
their equipment and supplies. 

SacaJAWEA My people, the Sho- 
shones, have horses. 

CuarkK (Disturbed.) But why haven’t 
we met them? 

SacaJAwEA Twice I see Shoshone 
smoke signals—far ahead. This 
Shoshone country. Must meet them 

. other side of mountains. 

Lewis But the men can’t cross the 
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mountains. (Thoughtfully.) Saca- 
jawea, if I take a small party with 
me and push on ahead, leaving the 
others to rest, how long do you think 
it would take me to find some of 
your Shoshones? 

SacaJAWEA After you pass top, not 
long. Maybe day, two, three. 

Lewis After. . . . (As though to him- 
self.) But if I find them, will they 
be friendly? 

SacaJAWEA When you meet Sho- 
shone, say “Tabba bone.” 

Lewis “Tabbabone.” “Tabba bone.” 

SacaJAWEA If Shoshones not friendly, 
it will be bad. But if friendly, Sho- 
shone chief will say, “Ah hi e!”’ 

Lewis “Ah.hi e?” 

SacasAWEA “Ah hi e!” 
“T am much pleased.” 

CLARK Let’s hope they are. 

SacaJAWEA Take only three 
men, so Shoshones will see you come 
in peace. Go southwest, through 
Lemhi Pass. 

Lewis (Aftera moment.) Southwest. 
We'll have to try it soon. Thank 
you, Sacajawea. . . . Clark, you will 
stay in charge ofthecamp. I'll take 
three men and go forward. It’s our 
one chance of getting through! 

Music (Transitional.) 

Lewis (Fade in, breathing heavily.) 
No signs... of the Indians. . 
WEB cis « 

Ist Man (Breathing heavily.) There’s 

. notenough ... air... upso 
high in . . . the mountains... . 
2np Man Noappetite,too .. . luck- 
ily for us... . 

Srp Man [m... 
+. todrop.... 

Lewis (Breathing heavily ) 


It means, 


two, 


about . . . ready 


Three days 


now... andnotasignof.. . the 
Shoshones . . . (Suddenly excited.) 
Look, men! The pass! ... The 
dividing line of the mountains! 

Ist Man It’s . . . it’s unbeliev- 
able... . 

Lewis See how the mountains . 
fall away. . . . The continental di- 
vide! 

2xnp Man It’s beautiful .. . 

Lewis (After a pause, excited.) Look 
there, men! At the end of the pass! 
. . . Horses! 

Ist Man And Indians! 

2np Man There must be. . 
ewe. <. 

Lewis They’veseenus. They’re rid- 
ing this way. .. . Men, you stay 
here. ... Put your rifles on the 
ground .. . and pray. I'll go for- 
ward alone . . . with the flag! 

Sounp (Fade in gallop of horses’ 
hoofs; when quite close, halt abruptly.) 

Lewis (Fading in, after a pause, 
gravely.) Tabba bone. (Pause.) 

Ist Man (Off slightly, whispering.) I 
don’t like the way the Chief is star- 
ing down at him . . . and us. 

Lewis Tabba bone. 

Crowp (Indians murmur among them- 
selves; then grow silent.) 

Lewis Chief, we're friends — sent by 
the Great Father in Washington. 
(Pause.) Tabba bone. 


. sixty 


Lewis (Under his breath.) They’re 
friendly! . . . Thank God! .. . 

Music (Brief Transition.) 

SacasAWEA Chief Cameahwait say, 
yes, he has heard of a great bitter 
water at end of a mighty river. 
Chief Cameahwait say, not wise for 
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white men to go forward. Chief 
Cameahwait say, mighty mountains 
ahead, and fierce Indians, and wide 


lands with no game or water. Not 
wise to keep on. 

Lewis Tell the Chief, we thank him 
for his warning. But. . 
forward! 

Crown (Members of expedition give a 
cheer; fade.) 

Music (Fade in banjo, at first gayly; 
then slows down, and breaks off.) 


. we go 


Lewis Whoa! . . . What is it, Clark? 

CiarK It’s young Bratton, suddenly 
very sick. 

Lewis The poor lad... . Well, all 


the other horses are carrying bag- 
gage... . 

CiarK But Captain Lewis — why 
are you dismounting? 

Lewis Come on, Clark, let’s put the 
lad on my horse. 

Music (Transition; slow, weary mood.) 

CuiarK (Tired.) It’s Sergeant Gass, 
Captain... he’s sprained his 
eo 

Music (Transition; as before, but 
heavy.) 

CiarK We bagged only a brace of 
pheasants today, Captain . . . for 
thirty-three mouths. . 

Music (Transition; slow.) 

CuiarK It’s Sergeant Pryor, Captain 
. . . dislocated his shoulder. . 

Music (Transition, brief, slower.) 

CiarK Three more men out of action 

. . with stone bruises, Captain. 

. . . (Suddenly alarmed.) And you 

. your eyes... you’ve got a 
fever yourself, Captain Lewis! 

Lewis Justatouch, Clark. Nothing 
to worry about. 

CrarK I'll get you a horse. You 


must ride. 
Lewis No. Horses are for men really 
sick. [’mall... right... 
SounD (Quickly, thud of body drop- 
ping to ground; dog barks excitedly.) 
CiarRK (Alarmed.) Lewis! You're 
sick! . . . He’scollapsed. . . . Quiet, 


Brewster! (Barking ceases.) York! 
Sergeant Gass! 

York (Running up.) Heah I am, 
suh! 

Gass (Hurrying up.) Yes, sir? 

CiarK Captain Lewis is ill. We've 


got to make a stretcher, and carry 
him. 


SacAJAWEA (Fading in.) River five 


miles ahead. Good place for camp. 
CuaRK Good! We'll carry him 
there. . . 


SacaJAWEA (Fading.) I go find herbs 
. make good medicine. . . . 

Mosic (Transition.) 

CiarK How are you today, Captain? 

Lewis (Weakly.) Much better, thanks 
to the Indian woman and your care, 
Clark. A few more days, and we 
can push on—vup this river. .. . 
But no—look, Clark! This river 
flows west! West! 

CiarK That it does, Captain — but 
I’ve been too busy with the sick to 
think about things like that. 

Lewis Perhaps this river. . . will 
take us to the Pacific! 

CiarK We're making half a dozen 
canoes, Captain. They'll be ready 
for action by the time you are. 

Lewis I feel better already! I’m 
ready now — (He gives a gasp of pain; 
then, weakly and ruefully.) — almost. 

Music (Transitional.) 

Sounp (Fade in splashing of paddles in 
water; sustain direction. All speak 
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slowly, weak with exhaustion.) 
Lewis (Wearily.) The Columbia is 
a mighty long river, eh, Clark? 
CuaRK (Wearily.) We've been on it 


for weeks now . . . and no end in 
sight. 

Lewis Nothing’s in sight in this fog. 
Will it ever let up? 

CLARK It’s thinner than yesterday. 
That’s a sign. 

Lewis How are the men in the other 
canoes? 

CLaRK Everyone's very weak. I don’t 
know how much longer they can 
keep going. ... But not one of 
them complains. 

Sounp (Fade in, from distance, the 
faint booming of surf, at regular inter- 
vals; gradually louder.) 

Lewis They’re as fine a band of men 


as one could want. . . . (Suddenly.) 
What’s that? 

CirarK What’s what? 

Lewis Listen... (Short Pause.) 


Don’t you hear, in the distance, a 
regular, booming sound? 

CLaRK (After a pause.) Probably 
the wind in the trees. . . . 

Lewis No... . That’s not the wind. 
. . « Listen. 

Sound (Booming of surf louder, though 
still distant.) 

CiaRK (Rising excitement.) Yes... . 
That’s not the wind. . . . Sounds 
like . . . surf breaking. . . . 

Lewis If only this cursed fog. . . 
it’s thinning! 

Gass (Off, calling.) Do you hear a 
noise, Captain? 

Lewis (Calling, excited.) I do, Ser- 


geant Gass .. . and the fog’s lift- 
ing! ... 
CuarK I see... the sun... glit- 


tering down there. . . . 

Lewis Sunlight ...on water... 
blue water! . . . 

CuiarRK (Breathlessly.) Can that 
bmas x f 

Lewis (Fzultantly.) The ocean! . 
(Shouts. Men... lookthere. . 
the Pacific Ocean! 

Sounp (Louder now, though still far 
off, a breaker booms on a shore; as 
sound dies, the men cheer loudly; dog 
barks.) 

Lewis (Proudly.) We've done it — 
we've done it! . . . In the name of 
the . . . (Slowly.) United States of 
America. .. . 

Sounp (Boom of surf rolls in, loud.) 

Music (Up and under.) 

Narrator It was on November 15, 
1805, that the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition sighted the Pacific Ocean. 
By its shore they planted the Ameri- 
can flag, and built Fort Clatsop, 
where they spent the winter. In the 
spring of 1806, they started back, 
and only six months later, pulled up 
at St. Louis. The country — all ex- 
cept President Jefferson — had long 
ago given them up for lost. Now 
there was great rejoicing: An Ameri- 
can expedition had traveled across 
the continent and back — 8,000 
miles — had lost only one man, and 
by clinching our claim to the vast 
western domain, had made certain 
that no hostile power could ever 
move in from the west on the free 
young republic, which now could 
proudly proclaim it stretched... 
“from sea to shining sea!” 

Music (“America the Beautiful” up 
in finale.) 

THE END 
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Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in PLays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or, often just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scen- 
ery, &@ mere suggestion of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm or realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging 
or lighting facilities need not feel that they cannot 
produce these plays. Many of them, on the 
other hand, like the Vocabulary Builders and 
Courtesy Plays, are especially written for class- 
room production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CornNER 


Characters: 11 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: In the event that authentic costumes 
are desired, research into the clothes of the 
1840's in general, and of the taste of these char- 
acters in particular will provide interesting and 
stimulating reading, and will prove to be a 
highly instructive project. Other than the 
regular costuming of the period, the following 
brief suggestions may be followed: Mr. Field 
wears a silk hat and a frock coat. Whittier 
wears clothes of Quaker cut, and carries a plain 
cane. Longfellow is in a broad-brimmed black 
hat, black frock-coat, and carries a black cane. 

Properties: Two wooden counters, a great many 
books, bookshelves for rear walls, a desk and 
two chairs, a green cloth curtain, a small set of 
steps, a dollar bill, coins, two Bibles, manu- 
scripts, proofs, a cane, a brightly colored ker- 
chief, a flute, a pocket watch, a quill pen and a 
small bottle of ink. 

Setting: The Old Corner Bookstore. Two 
wooden counters loaded with books extend 
across most of the stage, one behind the other. 
The upstage one protrudes a little farther to 
stage left than the downstage one, but there is 
ample room between and around the counters 
for people to walk about. The rear wall is 
lined with bookshelves, holding books mainly 
in sets. There are two large store windows 
at stage left, separated by a street door. The 
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windows hold book displays on shelves, facing 
the street. In lower right corner a green cloth 
drapery indicates the edge of Mr. Field's office 
which is just offstage. Two or three steps in 
upper right Seer toad to the counting-room 
also offstage. Only a small section of the 
raised floor is visible beyond the steps. 

Lighting: Bright white foot and overhead lights 
throughout. Amber outdoor offstage flood- 
lights to give sunlight effect. No spots. At 
final curtain, lights dim to out. 

Note: The flute-playing may be doubled offstage; 
or most any other more convenient instru- 
ment may be substituted. 


SrLent Nicat 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Herr Pastor Mohr wears dark shabby 
clothes, probably odd trousered with a smok- 
ing jacket, in the first scene. In Scene II, he 
is wrapped in an old faded afghan. In Scene 
III he would be in his best clothes ready to con- 
duct the Christmas services. Herr Gruber is 
dressed in dark clothes also, less shabby than 
Herr Mohr’s. He wears a long flowing black 
tie. In Scene II he enters in heavy black over- 
coat with fur collar, fur hat, brightly colored 
muffler, and wears gloves. In the last scene 
he also is in holiday attire. Frau Mohr is 
large and blonde, wearing a plain house dress 
with large clean white apron tied in a big bow 
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at the back. Joseph is in brown knickers, 

brown shoes and stockings, and a green 

sweater. The Organist is in plain dark suit 
with dark tie. The four daughters are all in 
white; the choir in regulation attire. 

Properties: Large bookcases, many books for 
their shelves, a large oak table, a large over- 
stuffed armchair, several shabby straight-back 
chairs, a footstool, paper, a quill pen with ink- 
well, a worn rug, lamps, five candles, a tray, 
two cups of chocolate, some rolls on a plate, a 
piano or organ where available, folding chairs, 
a printed program. 

Setting: Scene | is an interior set, with dark panel- 
ling half way up the walls. In the rear are 
double windows, curtained plainly. Book- 
cases line the other walls up almost as high 
as the panelling. Odd pictures and paintings, 
too dark and dreary to recognize, are scattered 
about the upper walls. To the right of the 
double window is a practical door. In left 
center wall is an open fireplace with electric 
logs, or simulated Through the window 
snow can be seen to be falling, and part of the 
windows are frosted, with cakes of ice sur- 
rounding the rims. The large overstuffed easy 
chair is directly before the fireplace. There 
are two floor lamps, and a large painted one on 
the table. Scene II is the same with papers 
littering the floor, and a tray with chocolate 
also on the floor beside the door. Scene III 
is the stage of the Church. This may be played 
on a bare stage or with a rich green cyclorama. 
Floral decorations, and candelabra may be 
added, to give a more festive air. The snow 
may be small pieces of white paper realistically 
cut, soap flakes, orcamphor. These should be 
dropped from behind and above the windows; 
and an electric fan playing upon them will give 
a very realistic effect. If this is impractical, 
heaps of “snow’’ may be piled or painted on 
the two window ledges. Or the window cur- 
tains may be drawn so that the storm cannot 
be seen. Paper may not be used on Gruber, 
when he enters during Scene II, as it will not 
brush off correctly. 

Lighting: Scene I: feces and white footlights, 
and overheads dim, for twilight effect; gradu- 
ally dim to dusk. Scene II: Brighter 
white and am bes footlights, light pink overhead 
todawn. Scene III: Footlights and overheads 
up bright white. Spots on Organist in audi- 
ence, and on four daughters as they sing; 
other lights dimming to rise up full at end of 
song. 

Note: Where organ is not available change lines 

we read “piano” and carry along logically from 

£. 


Louis Pasteur 


Characters: 16 male; 4 female. Many can be 
doubled. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: Nineteenth century period costumes, 





simpleand plain. For Scene I use no elaborate 
costumes, but clothing that would be worn by 

ble hard-working people of the time. 
In Scenes II, III, and 1V, Pasteur and his assist- 
ants, Roux and Chamberland, may wear long 
laboratory coats, or street dress according to 
the time of the action. Scene V requires e ib 
orate costumes of the period, particularly for 
the guest speakers. Many may wear decora- 
tions and ribbons across their chests. 


Properties: Scene I: Polished wooden chairs, 


table, paintings of the Virgin and of Napoleon, 
teakettle and teapot of the time, teacups and 
saucers, and a shabby suitcase. Scenes II, 
IIIf, and IV: Laboratory equipment of all kinds: 
long glass-topped tables, benches, plain chairs, 
a desk, test tubes, microscopes, slides, bottles, 
index cards, notebooks and pencils, cabinets, 
books, paper, injector, and two chicken cages 
with wire mesh coverings. Scene V: A red 
streamer or large cardboard sign, lettered in 
red and gold: “70th Birthday of Louis Pasteur, 
December 27, 1892”; auditorium chairs, dais 
or platform, speakers’ stand, and gavel. 


Setting: Scene I: Simple interior set, living room 


of the period. Plain furnishings of table, 
chairs, small rugs, a few lamps, and pictures of 
the Virgin and of Napoleon on the wall. Win- 
dows rear and down left. Several doors; one 
upstage right, one downstage right, only one of 
which need be practical. Scenes II, III, and 
IV require regular laboratory set, with plain 
white walls. A plain white cyclorama may be 
used in place of actual scenery. Two practical 
doors. Scene V: The amphitheatre may be 
simulated by placing rows of chairs on long 
boxes graduated in height, placed around the 
speakers’ platform. A dark cyclorama is suffi- 
cient background. If boxes are used for build- 
ing the amphitheatre or speakers’ platform, be 
sure they are covered with dark cloth, plain 
linoleum, or finished and then painted or 
stained a dark brown. 

— Bright daylight overhead and foot- 
ights. Spots on all speakers in Scene V. 
Lights fading up through end of Pasteur’s 
speech, until they are all on full at finish and 
curtain. 


Merry, Merry, Muay 


Characters: 13 male; 11 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All adults and the children wear 
straight costumes from everyday life. The 
Fairy is dressed in white, with a silver cap. 
Her dress is trimmed in red, and she carries a 
wand with a sparkling star at the end of it. 
The elves are all in green and gold. Santy is 
a little man in a red suit, but without a beard. 
Santa Claus is in traditional costume with long 
white beard. 

Properties: Sofa, easy chairs, table, end tables, 
lamps for tables and also floor, rugs, pictures 
on the wall, radio, telephone, and other living- 
































































room furniture depending on the elaborateness 
of the set; a Christmas tree completely deco- 
rated, stockings for the fireplace, white shawl, 
newspaper, basket, gaily-wrapped boxes of 
presents in various shapes and sizes, jew's harp 
or harmonica, clock, pipe, a wand, tremendous 
bag for Santy, fruit and knives and dolls for the 
stockings, three cowboy outfits. 

Setting: Simple interior living-room set. This 
may be furnished like a living room in any 
home of an American family of moderate in- 
come. There is a festive air about it, particu- 
larly evidenced by the Christmas tree, and if 
possible holly wreaths and electric candles in 
the windows rear. A fireplace in the rear wall 
between the two windows is also essential. 
Other than that, the set may be left entirely 
to the discretion of the Director. 

Lighting: Dim evening light, footlights and over- 
head. All lamps on in the room, tree lighted, 
and candles in window. Spotlight follows 
Fairy. Lights all up bright at end of play 
particularly on entrance of Santa Claus. 

Note: The 1 glee club, or a selected chorus, 
may do the singing of the carols offstage. The 
volume must be carefully controlled to give 
effect of receding and approaching carollers. 


Unciz Sam’s THANKSGIVING 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Uncle Sam is dressed in the traditional 
costume: blue frock coat, red and white striped 
trousers, and a high hat with a band of stars. 
Miss Liberty is dressed to resemble The Statue 
: of Liberty, in flowing costume with corded belt. 
She wears a seven-pointed crown and carries a 
torch. Free Speech is dressed in a man’s ordi- 
’ nary business suit, but pinned all over his 
: clothes are clippings and easily distinguishable 
headlines from newspapers. He carries a small 
microphone into which he talks whenever mak- 
; ing a speech, also a soap box. Justice wears a 
flowing rob of classic design, and carries a small 
ir ‘of scales. Opportunity wears shorts, a 
ight sweater, and a hat with a feather, 
Tyrolean style, also anything else which might 
give him a jaunty, sprightlyappearance. Hap- 
piness is clothed in a shimmering dress of blue 
and silver. She wears flowers in her hair. 
But the most important part of her costume is 
her delightful smile. The Equality Boys are 
costumed as follows: one wears ove and 
a big straw hat; the other formal morning 
clothes: dark coat, striped trousers, and top 
hat. Their nearest ankles and arms are 
) strapped together (as though for a three-legged 
| race). Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen wear the 
: 
: 





kind of clothes any average American man or 
woman would wear when invited out to dinner. 
Properties: Long dining-room table with nine 
chairs, a buffet, serving table, and china closet. 
The table is nee set for Thanksgiving 





dinner, with silverware, napkins, plates, plat- 
ters, and glassware. There may be a smal) 
centerpiece of flowers. Many dishes of fruits 
and other food are visible on the table. A 
large carving knife, a steel sharpener, doorbell, 
a torch, a microphone, a box, a pair of small 
— newspaper clippings, a roast turkey ona 
platter. 


—~ Simple interior dining-room set. If ac- 
t 


dining-room furniture is not available, a 
long table covered with a tablecloth, and 
straight-back chairs will be sufficient furniture 
against a plain cyclorama of a light color. 
Two practical doors or exits are necessary. 


Lighting: Lights, overhead and foot, are up 


right white throughout, except at end where 
they dim to out at Curtain. spots pick 
up each character as he enters follow him 
to center stage where standing spot is focused. 


Note: Miss Liberty’s torch can be made of wood 


or cardboard, and illuminated by a concealed 
a The microphone can be simulated 
by stiff wire wound into place and finally into 
the shape of a microphone. The ters 
“U.S.A.” may be cut out of cardboard and 
attached to the top. The turkey can be con- 
structed of cloth with the proper shaping, and 
painted a golden brown with the necessary 
shadings . The legs and other easily 
recognizable parts can be made of wood cov- 
ered with cloth, and pinned into position. 


Prep Prrer or Hamein 


Characters: 5 male; 1 female lead. Many female 


extras to make up The Crowd. At least a 
dozen children. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: The Piper wears the traditional cos- 


tume: with one leg yellow, the other blue, one 
sleeve scarlet, the other dune, the back purple, 
and the front green. During the opening part 
of the play he also wears a pe: hat and a 
dusty black cloak concealing his multicolored 
costume. Obie is dressed in very boy's 
ts and sweater. Stempernickel wears a 
vely red cloak; Bumperkopf a beautiful green 
cloak; and The Mayor a gorgeous one of royal 
purple. Katrinka is dressed as a simple house- 
wife with apron, and kerchief over her hair. 


Properties: A wooden cat, a knife, crutches, a bun, 


brooms and mops for The Crowd, cardboard 
signs, a pipe for the Piper, gold coins, an enor- 
mous lollipop, a vine in two pots with caramels 
attached to it. 


Lighting: Daylight stage, with footlights and 


overheads up full at beginning. Amber baby 
spot on Piper as he plays tune that rids the 
city of the rats. Fade on green baby spot on 


Piper as he plays tune that leads the children 
away. At this point stage darkens ually 
for a moment while Obie calls for the Piper and 
then lights go up full again as he appears in 
amber spot. Lights full up at end. 

















Note: The tune the Piper plays may be doubled 


from offstage. The lollipop may be made of 
wood with orange crepe paper tightly drawn 
over the frame. The vine with the caramels 


can be made of crepe paper, elastics, and card- 
board. 


Tue Best Gurr or ALL 


Characters: 5 female; mixed extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The children are all in plain costumes of 
ancient drape and varying in color. Naomi 
will be easily distinguishable from the others 
by the tattered condition of her dress. 
angel is in traditional costume of white robe, 
with wings. 

Properties: A carved box, a vase, a beautifully 
bound book, a jar of honey, a carving, mis- 
cellaneous boxes and packages of different 
sizes to oe as gifts, a shiny red apple, a large 
rock or ro’ bench for Naomi to sit on, and a 
variety 7 real or simulated. 

Setting: A road leading to Jerusalem. A painted 
backdrop with hills, trees, and a bright blue 
sky with fluffy white clouds; or a plain white 
cyclorama. 

Lighting: Overhead and footlights up full white. 
Baby spot follows Angel’s movement on stage, 
and anothe picks up Naomi as she lcoks up 
with a smile at Curtain. 


JONATHAN'S THANKSGIVING 


Characters: 6 female; 5 male. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Opatuck and Punkapoag in full Indian 
attire; chief with feathered headgear. All 
others in Pilgrim costumes. 

Properties: Rough furniture of time: benches, 
stools, crib, table, spinning wheel, hornbook, 
bible, sewing pieces, bow and arrows, sickle, 
ears of corn, spider, crier’s bell, scroll of paper, 
musket, pumpkin, stick, bread, knife, jug, 
mug, baskets, jars, hour glass, hamper, kettle, 
turkey, tomahawk, doll, grapes and cranber- 
ries, red leaves, roots, knifes. 

Setting: Kitchen of Pilgrim log cabin. Door to 
outside right back, fireplace left back. Win- 
dow right. Inner door left. Furniture of the 


period. 
Lighting: Daylight foot and overhead. 


Tue Taree V’S 


Characters: 6 female; 4 male; voice of newsboy 
from offstage. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Kitty Carrot wears an orange dress, 
with green streamers around her throat; Lily 
Lemon an all yellow one; Olga Orange is in an 
orange costume; Susie Stringbean in a long 
tight-fitting green one; Cora Cabbage in light 
green with scallops to give the effect of the 


leaves; Polly Prune, in crinkly dark purple. 
The boys are dressed as follows: Andy Apple i 
in a red costume with touches of green. He 
—_ be rounded out by stuffing his costume 
with tissue paper or small pillows. Simon 
Spinach is covered from head to foot with dark 
green streamers. Tom Tomato is in vermilion 
red; and Oscar Onion in white with green stick- 
ing up around his throat. All the costumes 
ma made either of cloth or crepe paper 
with almost equal effectiveness. 

Properties: Ten bins or crates large enough to 
hold one character each, so that when they 
stoop down inside, they are not visible from the 
audience. rd signs are on each bin, 
labelled with the name of the character who 
steps out from it. 

Setting: A storage warehouse. Rough wood with 
beamed ceiling painted on backdrop, and boxes 
of all sizes and shapes piled high upstage. 
Or the set may be a plain dick cyclorama, with 
numerous boxes Lon 
—s Dusk lighting at ~ with amber foot- 
ights and over’ ; up brighter as Kitty Car- 
rot gets outofherbin. Then change to bright 
white so the color of each costume will be clear. 
If possible, use revolving spot to play on each 
character as he or she steps out be her lines. 
The gelatin for each will correspond to the 
color of the character's costume. 


Sworp or Damocizes 


Characters: 10 male. 

Playing Time: 7 minutes. 

Costumes: Tommy and his father in modern 
clothes. Other characters may be in authentic 
costumes of the fourth century B.c., or may 
merely wear suggestions of their characters. 
The Jester could be dressed in traditional fool's 
attire of cap-and-bells. The Guards may wear 
armor and carr om and . eens can be 
clothed in regal robes of pu 

Properties: A long narrow =, a comfortable 
armchair, a straight-back chair, overhead just 
above the armchair, a long cylindrical lamp- 
shade, which may be made of crepe paper. A 
briefcase, papers, glasses for the father, a pur- 
ple cloth for draping the armchair, and a richly 
colored tablecloth. Four high-backed chairs 
placed behind the table to face audience. 

Setting: Bare stage or plain cyclorama. This 
play is also designed to be performed within 
the classroom. 

Lighting: Not necessary. If desired, bright white 
footlights and overheads, dimming to out on 
the father’s last line. Then up full on next 
scene. 


Gorpian Knor 


Characters: 10 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Jack, Don, and Tim are all in modern 
schoolboy clothes. Alexander the Great, 
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Parmenion, and Hephaestion are all in ancient 
military costumes, which need merely be sug- 
gestive of the age. If desired, Alexander may 
wear a golden helmet with a white plume. He 
must carry a short sword by his side. The 
Traveler is in costume of wealthy man of the 
time. His Servant in very plain robes. The 
Priests will be in long flowing black robes with 
corded belts. 

Properties: Two plain chairs, a table, a triangle, 
compass, ruler, eraser, a book, a magazine, 
a colored cloth for the table, a wooden cart, 
or a heavy wooden pole, representing the pole 
of the cart, on which is tied one end of the 
knotted thong. The pole may then be laid on 
the table, with the yoke and thong hanging 
from it as before. The yoke in this case should 
be made of a light material like bamboo or 
cardboard painted to resemble wood. The 
fanfare of trumpets may be omitted before 
Alexander enters. 

Setting: Bare stage, or plain cyclorama. This 
play is also designed to be performed in the 
classroom. 

Lighting: Not necessary. If desired, bright white 

foot and overhead lights, dimming to out as 

Tim gives his last line. Then up full on next 

scene. 


Tue Brarapay Party 


Characters: 9 female; 1 male; female extras. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Party dresses for all the girls except 
Mary, who isin street clothes. Tom in regular 
boy’s suit, and hat or cap, which he takes off 
as soon as he enters the room. 

Properties: Living-room furniture as elaborate 
or plain as desired, a piano or victrola with 
records, enough chairs to accommodate guests 
in a game of Musical Chairs. Blank pieces 
of paper to be distributed among the audi- 
ence. Boxes and packages in gift wrappings. 
Gift cards on each. 

Setting: Interior living-room set, or plain cyclo- 
rama with plain furnishings merely suggestive. 

Lighting: Foot and overhead lights up full 
throughout, bright daylight. 


Jounny’s Mistake 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: Boys in school clothes. Old Lady in 
long dress and carrying a cane in one hand, 
and market basket in other. 

Properties: Two cardboard “stop”’ and “go” 
traffic signals, painted red and green, and hand- 
operated to coincide with sound of traffic bell 
offstage. Chairs on stage to represent auto- 
mobiles. Blank pieces of paper to be distrib- 
uted among the audience. ne and market 
basket with packages for the Old Lady. 

Setting: Bare stage. 

Lighting: None required. If desired, footlights 
and overheads white. 
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Story Parade 











A MAGAZINE for boys and girls aged 6 to 13. Every issue of STORY 
PARADE brings a gay variety of adventure, mystery and comic stories; 
plays; songs; games and hobbies. In addition this year each issue will 
include new stories about adventures in Latin-America and Canada. 


STORY PARADE stories are often dramatized for classroom plays or 


for home amusement. 


There is a growing demand for STORY PARADE in junior high schools 
and school libraries as well as among the boys and girls themseives. 
Teachers and librarians endorse it. 


Subscribe to STORY PARADE for 12 $9 


issues of reading enjoyment 
$1.50) 


STORY PARADE 70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Please start my subscription to STORY PARADE with the current issue. Enclosed 
is a check for $2.00. 




















REPRESENTING THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE IN AMERICA 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


NEWS OF DRAMATIC EVENTS WELCOMED FROM 
ALL HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES 












A journal devoted to the interests and problems of school 
dramatics. Feature articles, editorials, a one-act play, book 
and magazine reviews, pictures and news of productions— 
are a few of the values in each issve. 











PUBLISHED EIGHT TIMES (MONTHLY) DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


$2.00 Per Year 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR SAMPLE 
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Sheasaiiile of “Jemchais ee 


enthusiastically endorse the high quality, economy, and 
usefulness of the material in PLAYS. 
In each issue: 12 to 15 plays and radio scripts on a wide 


variety of entertaining and educational themes, and covering 
all Holidays. 


If you are not regularly receiving PLAYS, enter 
subscription now on the order form below 


s vaade ve conta year(s) to PLAYS, published monthly — ten times a year. 
One Year $3.00 yy 2 Years $5.00 x Two or more subscriptions $2.50 each 
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